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APRIL NEW BOOKS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR MAY 


By THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


NOTABLE FICTION 


DOROTHY VERNON of HADDON HALL cezdy grit 23 


By CHARLES MAJOR (Edwin Caskoden), Author of “* When Knighthood was in Flower.” 
A story of love and elopement in the time of Queen Elizabeth. 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.50, 


Leicester and the Queen appear in the story, as does 


also Mary, Queen of Scots, whose arrest at night while Dorothy's lover was arranging her escape to France, is but one of 
the strikingly eifective pictures in the book. 


THE CONQUEROR 


BEING THE TRUE AND ROMANTIC STORY OF ALEXANDER HAMILTON. 


By GERTRUDE ATHERTON, author of ** The Aristocrats,"’ “‘ Senator North,” 


““The most important book in immediate sight. 
in the methods of our historical novelists. 


THE VIRGINIAN 


Shows audacity and originality. 
It is a composite yet a splendid picture. 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.50, 


May start a revolution 
—New York Herald. 


* ete, 


BRINTON ELIOT 


A HORSEMAN OF THE PLAINS. 


By OWEN WISTER, author of ** Red Men and White," 


“Lin McLean,” etc. 


Cloth, $1.50. 


FROM YALE TO YORKTOWN. 


By JAMES EUGENE FARMER, author of ** The Grena- 
dier,” “* The Grand Mademoiselle," 


etc. Cloth, $1.50, 





Initial volumes of the AMERICAN SPORTSMAN'S LIBRARY, Edited by Caspar Whitney. 


THE DEER FAMILY 


By the Hon. THEODORE ROOSEVELT, T. S. VAN 


DYKE, A. J. STONE, and D.G.E 
ted by CARL RUNGIUS. 


PRINCIPLES 
OF WESTERN 
CIVILIZATION 


By BENJAMIN KIDD, author of “ Social 
Evolution.”” $2.00 met (postage 13 
cents), 


THE LEVEL OF 
SOCIAL MOTION 


An Inquiry into the Future Conditions 
of Human Society. 
By MICHAEL A.LANg, author of“*Great 
Philosophers,” 2.00 met (postage 
14 cents), 


DEMOCRACY AND 
SOCIAL ETHICS 


By JANE ApDAMs, Hull House, Chica- 
go. Citiaen’s Library. $1.25 net 
(postage 12 cents). 


Just Ready. 


PRINCIPLES OF 
SANITARY SCIENCE 
and the Public Health 


With Special Reference to the Causa- 
tion and Prevention of Infectious 
Diseases. By WM. T. SEDGWICK, 
Mass. Inst. of Tech. cr. octavo. 


LLIOT. Illustra- 


UPLAND GAME BIRDS 
Grouse, Partridge, Quail, Woodcock, Plover, etc. 
By EDWIN SANDYS,and T.S. VAN DYKE. 


Illustra- 


ted by L. A. FUERTES, A. B. Frost, and J. O. NuGENT. 


Cloth, $2.00 met ; 


A SHORT 
HISTORY OF 
GERMANY 
By E. F. HENDERSON, author of “ His- 
tory of Germany in the Middle 
Ages.”’ 2 vols., $4.00 net (postage 
40 cents). 


THE MASTERY 
OF THE PACIFIC 
By A. R. CoLQuHouN, author of 
““China in Transformation,’ etc. 
Illustrated. $4.00 met (postage 30 
cents). 


COMMONWEALTH 
OR EMPIRE 
By GoLDWIN SMITH, author of “ The 
United Kingdom,” "ete. Illustrated, 
Cloth, 6o cts. met (postage 8 cents)" 


Just Ready. 

ENCYCLOPEDIA 

BIBLICA, Vol. Il! 
(L to P) 

Edited by the Rev. T. K. Coryne and 
J.S. Brack. Sold only by subscrip- 
tion. Cloth, $5.00 met; half moroc- 
co, $7.50 net ; per volume, 


large paper, $7.50 met. 


ULYSSES 


A Drama in a Prologue and Three Acts, 


By STEPHEN PHILLIPS. Cloth, $1.25 
net (postage 8 cents). 

“*It sustains the unbroken tradition 
among a strenuous race of the love of 
beauty and the practice of it.”—Ham- 
ILTON Masig in The Outlook. 


NAPOLEON 
A Sketch of his Life, Character, Strug- 
gles and Achievements. 
By Tuomas E, WATSON, author of 
“ The Story of France.” $2.25 net 
(postage 21 cents), 


MRS. SEELY’S 
COOK BOOK 


With Chapters on Domestic Servants, 
Their Rights and Duties, 

By Mrs.L.Sgee_y. Handsomely illus- 

trated. Oilcloth, $2.00 met; half 

leather, $3.00 met (postage 20 cents), 


Just Ready. 


THE SERMON 
ON THE MOUNT 
Its Literary Structure and Didactic 
Purpose. 
By Benj. W. Bacon, D. D., 
Yale University, 


Books published at NET prices are sold by booksellers everywhere at the advertised NET prices. 
When delivered from the publishers, carriage, either postage or expressage, 1s an extra charge. 


Send for the monthly bulletins of 


The Macmillan Company, 


66 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 
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Five Cents a number; Fifty Cents a year 
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Novels of the Season 
The Conqueror—Dorothy South—Monsieur Martin—The Crimson Wing—The 


Strollers—Aliens—A Roman Mystery—The Blazed Trail—The Dark o’ the Moon 
—A Tale of the Vikings—Hohenzollern—The Battleground—-None But the 
Brave—The Heroine of the Strait—The Double-Barrelled Detective Story—Nancy 
—The Little Brother—The Winding Road—Spindle and Plough—The Son of a 


Fiddler—The Assassins. 
Glimpses of Well-known Authors and Histrionic Artists 
Authors of our Day in Their Homes—Eminent Actors in Their Homes. 
Nature Books That Come With the Spring 
Next to the Ground—Nestlings—Wild Life of Orchard and Field—According to 
Season. 


Biography and History 
Ellen Terry—Thomas H. Huxley—Scottish Men of Letters—The Disease of the 
Imperial Caesars—Samuel de Champlain—Short History of Germany—Recon- 


struction and the Constitution. 


llaneous 
History of Political Theories—Our Literary Deluge—The Living Races of Man- 
kind—The Madness of Philip—Democracy and Social Ethics. 


With the New Books Takott Williams, LL.D... 
The Level of Social Motion—The Next Great Awakening—Godly Union and 
Concord—Chinese Porcelain—American Masters of Painting—Little Leaders— 
Editorial Echoes—The Conqueror—Young Howson’s Wife—Twenty-six and One 
—Hezekiah’s Wives—-Misdemeanors of Nancy—Homeric Society—Domain of 

|  Art—India and Persia and German Poetry—Training the Church of the Future 

"Biographical Sketch of Gertrude Atherton 

DOK NEWS Biographies 

‘Authors’ Calendar for May 

"Back to the Past With Old Masters 

© Robert Browning. 

Publishers and Authors . 

The Light of Kindness 

Poetry 

To Readers of Recent Fiction 

Wise and Witty Sayings From New Books 

Rev. A. J. Sullivan 


st Selling Books 
ie New and Noteworthy Editions 
ed and Answered 
ew Books and New Editions 





OF GOOD 
FORTUNE 


et #9 BY A WOMANS GRACE 
f FOR ONE 


JOHN 


LAW 


LAURISTON 


THE 


. . . JOHN LAW, as fascinating a 

figure as ever trod any stage of action, 

was the J. Pierpont Morgan of the hour. 

His time was the most dramatic period 
known in European history, and The Mississippi 
Bubble itself—va:t chimera, as it was—is always 
dazzlingly interesting. 


. Published Saturday, April 

Twenty-sixth, Nineteen Hundred Two, 

by THE BOWEN-MERRILL COM- 

PANY, Indianapolis, United States of 

America. Price, One Dollar and Fifty 

Cents; postpaid by the publishers if nd 
obtainable at your bookseller’s. 
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A PLAYER-FOLK ROMANCE. 


A very dainty and charming novel has just been published of American 
actor-life which bears the apt title of ‘‘ The Strollers,”’ by Frederick S. Isham. 
The central figures in the romance are the members of a troupe of strolling 
players in the days of the stage-coach,—‘‘ barn-stormers’’ we might call 
them. The heroine, the sweet and lovely Constance Carew, sheds a dainty 
radiance on every page. The old manager, Barnes, who cqmbined with his 
managerial rdle the duties of chief charioteer, billposter, license procurer, 
scene shifter, and even at times playwright, is a deftly drawn character re- 
plete with sympathetic touches. 

The author has drawn in this novel, ‘‘The Strollers,” the old-fashioned, gifted, witty and 


truly fascinating players, worthy members of the profession, and has accurately told the 
story of those picturesque days,now nearly forgotten when to be a player was to bea pioneer. 


“The Strollers” is illustrated by Harrison Fisher, Published by the Bowen-Merrill 
Company, Indianapolis, U'-S. A. Mailed, postpaid, for $1.50. At all bookstores. 


as 





Book News 


EDITH WHARTON’S now Famous Novel 


THE VALLEY OF DECISION 


RECOGNIZED IN 
EVERY PART OF THE 
COUNTRY, AND BY THE 
PRESS GENERALLY, AS 
AN EVENT OF FIRST IM- 
PORTANCE IN AMER- 
ICAN LITERATURE. 


“It will undoubtedly 


The Boston Evening 
Transcript says: 


‘*Coming in the midst of 
an epoch overcrowded with 
works of fiction, ‘ The Valley 
of Decision ’ stands out giant- 
like above its surroundings. 
It stands, indeed, almost with- 
out a rival in the modern lit- 


erary world, and there can be 


become a_ classic.’* 
little doubt that 7/ places Mrs. 


New York Sun. 4 Wharton at once side by side 
with the greatest novelists of 


In two volumes, $2.00 # §6rthe day.” 


To be published the second week in May 


BYLOW HILL 


By GEORGE W. CABLE 


A very important new novel, the scene laid in the North, illustrated in color by 
F.C. YoHN. $1.25. 


A really Humorous Novel By CLARA MORRIS 
By W. W. JACOBS 


T SUNWICH PORT | A PASTEBOARD 
A novel UNV to human nature R CROWN 


bubbling with humor. 


Humorously illustrated by WILL OWEN. A siucere story full of the romance—and the 
truth, of stage life. Color frontispiece 
$1.50. by CHRISTY. §r.§0. 


A New and Stirring Novel by HARRISON ROBERTSON 


THE OPPONENTS 


Being a story of life and love in Kentucky. 


Just Published. oe a ose Re as $1.50. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
NEW YORK 





Book News 


How to Enjoy the Month of May 


ACCORDING TO SEASON 


Talks about the Flowers in the order of their appearance in the Woods and Fields 


By Frances Theodora Parsons 


Author of ‘‘ How to Know the Wild Flowers,’’ ‘‘ How to Know the Ferns,”’ etc. 
With 32 full-page illustrations from drawings in colors by Elsie Louise Shaw 


$1.75 net (postage 14 cents) 


CONTENTS: 
I. Introductory VII. ‘‘The Leafy Month of June’”’ 
II. Winter VIII. A Long Island Meadow 
III. Early Glimpses IX. Midsummer 
IV. Spring in the City X. Earl st 
V. A Spring Holiday XI. Golden Rod and Aster 
VI. May Notes XII. Autumn 


“The charm of this book is as pervading and enduring as is the charm of nature,""—JV. Y. 77mes. 


How to understand the starry nights of May 


PRACTICAL TALKS 
by an ASTRONOMER 


By Harold Jacoby 
Adjunct Professor of Astronomy in Columbia University 
With 8 full-page illustrations. $1.00 net (postage 12 cents) 


Professor Jacoby has combined entertainment and instruction very happily in 
the score of sketches that compose this volume. 

From the endless subjects contained in the science that admit of detached 
treatment he has chosen a number of those which are of the greatest general 
interest and has treated these in a practical way with a special reference to the 
enlightenment of the general reader. 


By Professor John W, Burgess, of Columbia 
RECONSTRUCTION AND THE AMERICAN 


CONSTITUTION CITIZENSHIP 


completes the 


AMERICAN HISTORY By David J: Brewer 
SE RIES Associate Justice Supreme Court of the 


of whick the previous volumes are United States 


THE COLONIAL ERA—1492-1756. By George : 
Park Fisher, of Yale. A book of much pith and 
THE FRENCH WAR AND THE REVOLUTION.— | interest, ably defining the general 
1756-1783. By William M. Sloane, of | rights and duties of American 
Columbia. citizenship, and touching, in a 
THE MAKING OF THE NATION—1783-1817. By : : on chi 
General Francis A. Walker. — and witty way, 7 reemerged 
THE MIDDLE PERIOD—1847-1858. By John W. | gations of taxpayers, of jurors, of 
Burgess. heads of families, of politicians 
THE CIVIL WAR AND THE CONSTITUTION—By | and of office-holders. 
John W. Burgess. /n two volumes. 
Each volume, $1.00 net 75 cents net (postage 7 cents) 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, New York 





Book News 


FIRST EDITION EXHAUSTED 


Heroine of the Strait 


By MARY CATHERINE CROWLEY 


Author of “A Daughter of New France.” 
A second romance of Old Detroit, even more interesting than ‘‘ A Daughter of 


New France,’’ by the same author. 


Its principal events, dramatically related, are 


the surrender of Detroit to the English, the Conspiracy of Pontiac, and the siege of 
Detroit by the Indians under his command. Veritable characters serve only as a 


foundation for the creative work of the author’s imagination. 


story which ends happily. 


Six full-page illustrations by CH. GRUNWALD. 


The God of Things 


A Novel of Modern Egypt 
By FLORENCE BROOKS 
WHITEHOUSE 


Illustrated by the author. 

A charming modern romance with an Egyptian 
background. The heroine, Dorothy, is opposed 
to divorce. At Cairo she meets and learns to love 
a man whose wife has left him. The deserting 
wife appears on the scene later as a German 
baroness, and the events which follow are told 
with skill and grace. A clever and entertaining 
story throughout. 


12mo, decorated cloth, $1.50 


With a pretty love 


1z2mo0. 373 Pages, $1.50 


In the Eagle’s Talon 


A Romance of the Louisiana Purchase 
By SHEPPARD STEVENS 


Author of “I Am the Kigg’’ and “The Sword 
of Justice.” 
Illustrated by A. RUSSELL. 

Here we have the court life of France, and the 
wild, primitive life in the middle West vividly 
contrasted. The various characters are all 
strongly drawn, and there is a pretty love story- 
In one of the dramatic scenes in the book 
Napoleon and his sister Caroline, Madame 
Murat, appear. 


12mo, decorated cloth, $1.50 


In the Country God Forgot An unusual Story of 


By FRANCES CHARLES. 12mo, decorated 


cloth, $1.50 


Arizona Life of To- 
day by a new author 
of rare promise. 


The hate of a rich old Arizonian for his only sof, the joy of young love, the happy innocence of 
childhood, the pangs of remorse, tender pathos, and subtle humor are worked skilfully into a brilliant 


novel. 


This is a strong, virile story of the uncultured Southwest, brimful of human nature. 


IN PREPARATION 


LAFITTE OF LOUISIANA. 
Down the Sands of Gold,” etc. 


By MARY DEVEREUX, author of ‘“‘ From Kingdom to Colony,” “‘ Up and 
Illustrated by Harry C. Edwards. 


12mo-. Decorated cloth. $1.50. 


THE QUEEN OF QUELPARTE. By ARCHER B. HULBERT. Illustrated. 12mo. Decotated cloth. $1.50, 


A MAID OF BAR HARBOR. 
Decorated cloth. $1.50. 


By HENRIETTA G. ROWE. 


Illustrated by Ellen W. Ahrens. 12mo. 


A GIRL OF VIRGINIA. A Love Story of the University. By Lucy MEACHAM THRUSTON, author 


of ‘‘ Mistress Brent.” 


LITTLE, BROWN 


Illustrated by Ch. Grunwald. 


1z2mo. Decorated cloth. $1.59. 


& COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 


BOSTON, MASS. 





Book News 


GRAYSTON 


A NOVEL BY 


WILLIAM JASPER NICOLLS 


oe 
A reaction 


a book that will delight those who enjoy a 


story which depends for its interest upon its romance, its 


character-drawing, and its reality to life, rather than upon the 


bizarre or abnormal.” 


“Told with charm of style 
and manner. The characters 
are well drawn, and the narra- 
tive has a sustained and cumu- 


lative interest.’’ 
TIME S—Philadelphia. 


“A style singularly clear and 
direct, and with a freedom 
from exaggeration which can- 
not be overrated.’’ 


LEDGER—Philadelphia. 


. 
“Told in a refreshingly 


straightforward way. The 

book is one to be turned to 

by those who have sickened 

of all the things that figure in the historical 
romance. The author has a Howells’-like way 
of paying attention to seemingly unimportant 
things which are given a twist of real impor- 
tance, as in every-day life.’’ 


REPUBLICA N—Denver. 


sé a . . 
A romantic idyl . . . a captivating story... 
a most commendable literary effort.’’ 


FREE PRESS—Detroit. 


“A capital story, Its style 
is easy and graceful, and the 
author’s creations of persons 
are rational beings, people 
whose lives move in plausible 
channels,’’ 


ADVERTISE R—Boston. 


“The characters are realis- 
tically yet ideally drawn. The 
novel a most enjoyable one.’’ 
TRIBUNE— 
Salt Lake City. 


The vivacity, the human 

sympathy, and the extraordi- 

nary success of the author in 

choosing apt couplets for his chapter headings 
are very convincing.”” , 

TRIBUNE— Gloucester. 


“Shows that a love-story may be clean and 
sweet; that nothing savoring of decadence is 
necessary to maintain the interest of the reader. 
Mr. Nicolls draws some lovable characters, and 
shows a deep love of nature.’’ 


TELEGRAPH—Philadelphia., 


sé ° . . . . 
Reveals a mastery in character delineation and an ease and majesty of style that at once lift the 


book to a high plane. 
and subtle humor. 
cally told.’’ 


PUBLISHERS 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


The pictures of life are replete with human interest, with passion, pathos, 
Nature-life and human-life interwoven in a fascinating romance, sympatheti- 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY 


NEW FICTION 


4PARK ST.,BOSTON: 85 FIFTH AVE.,NEW YORK 








THE CLAYBORNES THE CHAMPION 


By WILLIAM SAGE By CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK 


A romance ofthe Civil War. With a frontispiece. A stirring story for boys. With a frontispiece. 
($1.50) ($1.20 net ; postage extra.) 


A REMEDY FOR OPENINGS IN THE 
LOVE OLD TRAIL 
By ELLEN OLNEY KIRK By BRET HARTE 
A sweet, old-fashioned love story. ($1.25) Vigorons tales of life in the West.. ($1.25) 


s 
THE DIARY OF A GOOSE GIRL 
By KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN 
With 54 Illustrations by Claude A. Shepperson. ($1.00) 


This is the story of an American girl who ran away from her lover in England and 
played at being a goose girl. It sparkles with Mrs. Wiggin’s delighttul humor. 





ROMAN BIZNET | AUDREY JOHN KENADIE 


By GEORGIA WOOD By : 
d By RIPLEY D. 
] MARY JOHNSTON 
sig ia * SAUNDERS 


x i st with a . ¥ 
ry “ oa petit oe aie tvs at Book in the | plexing inheritance told with rare 
Peg seetaats United States mastery. The field—Arkansas—is 
ling of a strangely endowed person- frest ‘ seta 
ality with people of conventional ; : a fresh one to nove ists,¢ with 
| With colored Illustrations. | scenes and characters which have 


ways and character. z ip TR pa gal 
With a frontispiece. (31.50) ($1.50) ess. ($1. 


sl | 
THE DESERT AND THE DIARY OF A 
THE SOWN SAINT 


By MARY HALLOCK FOOTE By ARUO BATES 
($1.50) ($1.50) 


THE SON OF A FIDDLER BREAD AND WINE 


By JENNETTE LEE By MAUDE EGERTON KING 
(81.50) ($.125) 


TO THE END OF THE TRAIL | 
By FRANK LEWIS NASON 


A novel of the West, breathing the space and freedom of Colorado ranch 
and mining life. It is full of swift, significant action and is thoroughly 
well written. ($1.50) 








IN THE DAYS OF GIANTS 
By ABBIE FARWELL RROWN 
Stories of Norse mythology told for children. Illustrated by E. Boyd Smith. ($1.10 net; postage extra.) 














Book News. 


THREE SUCCESSFUL NOVELS 


‘*A truly great historical novel.’’—Omaha World Herald. 


The Colonialy 


By ALLEN FRENCH 

A really good historical novel is bound to find recognition, and both the press 
and the public unite in giving ‘‘ The Colonials’’ a very strong commendation. A 
short biography of its early life follows : 

Feb. 1. Published. Feb. 14. Third edition. 
Feb. 5. Second edition. Feb. 25. Fourth edition. 
Feb. 6. Edition increased. Mar. 24. Fitth edition. 

“It is seldom that we are favored with so strong, so symmetrical, so virile a 
work . . . a work of romantic fiction of an order of merit so superior to the 
common run that it may fairly be called great. The plot is worked out with great 
skill. To the very end the tense interest is maintained ; if you are at all imaginative 
you close the book with swift-beating pulses. ‘The Colonials,’ by every right, 
should prove one of the most successful riovels of the year.’’—ABrooklyn Eagle. 


Decorated, $1.50 


‘*Can the Ethiopian change his skin or the leopard his spots ?”’ 


The Leopard’s Spots 


By Tuomas Drxon, Jr. 


Although by a new writer, the first edition of 15,000 copies was exhausted on 
publication, and a second large printing was at once sent to press. The following 
terse quotations, representing some of the best and most trustworthy authorities in 
the country, may help to an idea of the book. 


“The great American novel.” 
“The most noteworthy book of recent years.”’ 
“A modern counterblast to ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’ ”’ 
“Represents the spirit of the white race in the South.” 
“4 revelation of the intensity of Southern thought.” 
“ Tremendous force and power.” 
“Stern, historical reality.” 
‘*A revelation as well as a romance.” 
“Tears and laughter mingle on every page.” 
And these are only characteristic of hosts of reviews of the book and personal 


lett to th thor. 
emers tO mae aur 23d Thousand, Mlustrated, $1.50 


The Battleground 


By ELLEN GLASGOW 

A story of love and war in ‘‘ Ole Virginny ’’—a story of the people who made 
Virginia what it was in the days when it was called ‘‘the school for gentlemen.”’ 
The quaint chivalry of the old-time gentlefolk forms a most charming background 
for the more impetuous ardor of youth, and the bloody struggles of the war are 
relieved by intervals of the most beautiful and tender romance. The two girls are 
as charming types of Southern ‘‘ belles ’’ as have ever been portrayed in fiction, and 
the whole atmosphere of the book is very human. 

Frontispiece miniature in color by W. J. Buer, and character studies by 


W. Granville Smith. 
ranville Sm 21st Thousand, $1.50 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., Publishers 
34 Union Square, East, New York 


‘ 








Book News 









The London Chronicle says that the zenith of Sherlock Holmes 1s attained in 


The Hound of the Baskervilles 


By A. Conan Doyle 


This is the first appearance of the great detective in a complete novel, and the 
book is worthy of the occasion, It is not only a profound and enthralling mystery 
story that holds the interest tense to the final chapter, but it is also Dr. Doyle's 
finest work in a literary sense. J//ustrated by Sidney Paget. 








Postpaid, $1.25 






The Blazed Trail 


A Story of Love and War in the Pine Forests of Michigan 


By Stewart Edward White 


Combines the romance of the past with the 
reality of the present, embodies a fascinating love 
story and is a vitally and vividly American novel. 
‘Both the promise and the proof that in time we 
shall have a fiction purely and distinctively Amer- 
ican.’’—Chicago Inter Ocean. 













Illustrated by Thos. Fogarty. Second edition. 






Postpaid $1.50 










This will introduce to you 


Red Saunders 


whose portrait you see en the left, 


His Adventures West and East 
are told by 


Henry Wallace Phillips 
He’s just the sort of fellow you’d suppose 
from his picture, a big-boned, big-hearted, 
cheery, genuine cow-puncher. As for his 
adventures, the VV. Y. Sun says: ‘‘ Red Saun- 
ders’ is a most agreeable and amusing book. 
The wind blows in it and the meaning of it is 


health and joy.” 
Postpaid $1.25 


McCLURE, PHILLIPS & CO. 
141 EAST 25th STREET NEW YORK 























Book News 


Valuable Books at Small Expense 


THE LEWIS AND CLARK EXPEDITION. 


To the Sources of the Missouri, across the Rocky Mountains, down the Columbia River 
to the Pacific in 1804-6. An unabridged reprint of the edition of 1814, to which all the 
members of the Expedition contributed. With maps and photogravure portraits. Three 
vols. Fep., 8vo, cloth, gilt tops. $1.00 net per volume. 


LITERATURE AND DOGMA. 


An Essay towards a Better Apprehension of the Bible. By MATTHEW ARNOLD, D.C. L. 
This is one of the famous books of the world’s literature. Never has literary style been 
carried to greater perfection than here. Consequently it is held as a model to all future 
writers. Apart from its grace and beauty of style, its vigorous, straightforward argument 
will always command for it multitudes of readers. With photogravure portrait. 
Fep., 8vo, cloth, gilttop. $1.00 net. 


MACKENZIE’S VOYAGES AND FUR TRADE. 


By ALEXANDER MACKENZIE. This work is very rare. As he was the first white man to 
cross the Rockies, as he discovered the great Mackenzie River, as he wrote a History of 
the Early Fur Trade, it is evident how valuable his book is to modern readers. Two vols., 
with portraitand maps. Fep., 8vo, cloth, gilt tops. $1.00 net per volume. 


These are the first three titles in the new Commonwealth Library. Send for complete prospectus. 


NEW AMSTERDAM BOOK COMPANY 


156 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


Everybody’s 
NEW CENSUS ATLAS 


OF THE WORLD 


Containing ninety-three pages of Colored Maps, showing every country 
and Civil Division on the Face of the Globe. 

The Proposed Route of the Nicaraugua Canal; The Farthest Northern 
Explorations; Kongo Free State; Rhodesia and Other South African 
States are shown. ‘Together with Historical Descriptive and Statistical 
Matter. Based on the Latest Available Information of the World’s 
Peoples. 

Special Ready-Reference Lists showing all places in the United States, 
together with the latest census returns. 

In two styles of Binding (size 1014 x14 inches): paper cover, 
60 cents; cloth cover, 85 cents. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 





Book News 


New Edition of Sandwiches 


Mrs. Rorer’s popular book. It has been enlarged to double its former size, and con- 
tains many new and tasty recipes. A very handy book for luncheon and picnic 
times. 

Price remains the same—?25 cents. 


Canning and Preserving 


by Mrs. Rorer, is the book you will need by you if you propose to do any canning 
this season. It covers the entire subject, and is about the only book worth having. 
All your doubts and perplexities will be solved by following Mrs. Rorer’s directions. 


Bound in cloth, price reduced to 50 cents. 


Bread and Bread- -making. 


This book of Mrs. Rorer’s has become exceedingly popular. It is an exceptionally 
good one, and housewives have been quick to appreciate the fact. There is hardly 
anything in the bread line that cannot be found here. In the list of recipes we find 
white wheat bread, whole-wheat bread, French and Graham bread, 19th Century, 
Golden Loaf, Swedish, etc. Then there are the Small Breads, such as Vienna Rolls, 
Pocket Book Rolls, Crumpets, Muffins, German Horns, Nuns’ Puffs, etc. A chapter 
on Second Cooking of Bread gives us Zwieback, Toasts, Pulled Bread, etc., followed 
by Quick Breads, Steamed Breads and Sweet Breads. It is illustrated with cuts in 
the beautiful three-color process. 


Bound in Cloth, Price 50 Cents. 


Three Useful, Trusty Books 


New Salads ; By Mrs. Rorer. 
Made-Over Dishes 


Hot Weather Dishes 


) Cloth bound. Price, 50 cents. 





Mrs. Rorer’s Cook Book. The best in existence. A big book of nearly 600 
pages of goodness. In washable cloth, $1.75. 


Mrs. Rorer’s How to Use a Chafing Dish. With recipes for many popular 
dishes. A book necessary for every owner of a chafing dish. Cloth, 25 cents. 


Mrs. Rorer’s Quick Soups. New and enlarged edition. The addition ofa large 
number of new and up-to-date soups renders this an indispensable book. Cloth, 
25 cents. 


Household Accounts. A simple method of recording the daily expenses of the 
family. Printed and ruled, and bound in boards. Price, 25 cents. 


Sold by all booksellers, or we will mail and pay postage. 


ARNOLD & CO., 422 Sansom Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The LADY PARAMOUNT 


The new Spring Novel by HENRY HARLAND 


Author of ‘‘ THE CARDINAL’S SNUFF-BOX”’ (Eighty-fifth Thousand) 


‘12mo. The LADY PARAMOUNT _ $150 


‘soth Thousand in the Press 


A Novel of New England Life just out A Tropical Romance jusi out 


| The DECOY The STORY OF EDEN | 
| $1.50 By $1.50] $1.50 By $1.50 
FRANCIS DANA DOLF WYLLARDE 


The Brooklyn Daily Eagle:—‘‘ An admirable Commercial Advertiser :—“ At once a strong 
novel, the story charmingly told, with plenty of | and an interesting book.” 


| movement ond Galena? Loutsville Courier-Journal ;—‘*‘ One of the best 


The Baltimore Sun:—‘' Worthy of great praise.”’ | novels of the season.”’ 


THE DECOY THE STORY OF EDEN 


(1) Plot, Original; (2) Style, Good. (1) Plot, Thrilling; (2) Style, Fresh. 
Result: Excellence. Result: Brilliance. 


‘JOHN LANE "5'Sarkeae’? New York | 


The : FOR MEN 
American pYeatia . - / 


Is better than a Foreign Umbrella 


It sells and re-sells more frequently than any brand of PurE SILK 
Umbrella ever made. 


MADE FOR THE TRADE ONLY BY 
S. J. CAWLEY & CO. 
FACTORY AND SALESROOMS 
385. 387. 389 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


For Sale by 


—_ WANAMAKER 
Philad New York 
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Four of Appletons’ New Bo 


THE 
LIVING RACES OF 
MANKIND 


By H. N. Hutcuinson, B.A., F.R.G. 
S., F.G.S.; J. W. GREGorY, D.Sc., 
F.G.S., and R. LyYDEKKER, F.R.S., 
F.G.S., F.Z.S., ete., assisted by em- 
inent specialists. A popular illus- 
trated account of the customs, 
habits, pursuits, feasts and cere- 
monies of the races of mankind 
throughout the world. 600 illus- 
trations from life. One volume, 
Royal 8vo, $5.00 net; postage 65 
cents additional. 


The publication of this magnificent and unique 
work is peculiariy opportune at this moment, when 
the trend of political expansion is breaking down 
barriers between races and creating a demand for 
a more intimate knowledge of the various branches 
of the human family than-has ever before existed. 


SCARLET AND 
HYSSOP 


By E. F. Benson, author of *‘ Dodo,” 
‘Mammon & Co.,”’ «‘ The Luck of 
the Vails,’’ etc. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


Mr. Benson has returned to the field which he 
developed with such signal success in ‘‘ Dodo,”’ and 
his new novel reveals a brilliancy, social knowledge 
and worldly wisdom that show how much the author 
has grown in force and pungency since the appear- 
ance of his first book. This remarkable story of 
London society shows that the author's range of 
acquaintances and his knowledge of the subject are 
exceptional, and in this amusing and striking picture 
of life as it is lived in London he has utilized his 
opportunities to the full. 


oks | 
THE 


NEARER EAST 


By D. G., HoGARTH, M.A., Fellow 
of Magdalene College, Oxford, 
Dircctor of the British School at 
Athens; Author of ‘‘A Wander- 
ing Scholar in the Levant."’ The 
second volume in Afpletons’ World 
Series, edited by H. J. Mac- 
KINDER, M. A., Reader in Geog- 
raphy in the University of Oxford. 
8vo, Cloth, $2.00 net ; postage, 17 
cents additional. 

In “*The Nearer East,” Dr. Hogarth, who 
possesses peculiar qualifications for this task, de- 
scribes Southeastern Europe below the Balkans, 
the islands east of Corfu and Crete, Northeastern 
Africa, and the larger portion of Western and 
Southwestern Asia, including Asia Minor, Persia, 
Arabia, Syria, etc. 


MANY WATERS 


A Story of New York. By ROBERT 


SHACKLETON. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


Mr. Shackleton was for five years a reporter on 
one of the big New York dailies, and with his 
natural genius for investigation saw much that 
escaped the ordinary observer, but which appealed 
to the trained eye of the newspaper man. 

He has written a good, wholesome, thoroughly 
enjoyable story, with plenty of excitement in the 
way of astreet railway strike, Wall Street intrigue 
and the ceaseless activity of the press, with an 
alluring romance threading its way through the 
pages. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, New York 
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THE SEASON 


WING—THE STROLLERS—ALIENS—A ROMAN Mys- 
TERY—THE BLAZED TRAIL—THE DARK 0’ THE MOON—A TALE OF 
THE VIKINGS—HOHENZOLLERN—THE BATTLEGROUND—NONE But 
THE BRAVE—THE HEROINE OF THE STRAIT—THE DOUBLE-BARRELL- 
ED DETECTIVE STORY—NANCY—THE LITTLE BROTHER—THE 


WINDING ROAD—SPINDLE AND PLOUGH—THE SON OF A FIDDLER 


—THE ASSASSINS. 


THE CONQUEROR. 


The life of Alexander Hamilton is 
wonderful in its wealth of romance. 
The unusual conditions of his birth, 
the distinctive characteristics of the 
surroundings amid which he was rear- 
ed and the peculiar and dramatic situ- 
ations in which he became a partici- 
pant are unparalled in the history of 
any other of our great men. 

In this uniqueness which  sur- 
rounds the child and the man Hamil- 
ton, Mrs. Gertrude Franklin Ather- 
ton has found an opportunity for suc- 
cessfully wedding romance with bio- 
graphy and foi producing a striking 
novel from the mere facts of a life. 

Mrs. Atherton has needed to draw 
but little on her vast store of inven- 
tive faculty for impressive episodes 


or dramatic scenes. The mass of ma- 
terial that she has been able to discov- 
er and collect has amply furnished all 
that might be desired in the way of a 
fascinating and original plot, where- 
fore Mrs. Atherton’s achievement lies 
chiefly in her skilful and discriminat- 
ing arrangement of the facts, in her 
cleverly contrived conversations, in 
her descriptions, colored and enlarged 
by her vivid imagination, and in the 
strength and reality of her character 
sketches. 

She has made the magnetic person- 
ality of Hamilton, and the force of his 
intellectual power permeate the book 
from the start to the finish, she has 
endowed him with life and disseminat- 
ing influence. That she has idealized 
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him must be granted, but the idealiza- 
tion is not of that gross type now so 
prevalent among biographers. She 
has strived evidently to mould Ham- 
ilton’s character in strict accordance 
with the facts, supplying only such 
embellishments from her own concep- 
tion as seem necessary to round out 
the figure of her hero to life-like and 
effective proportions. If she betrays 
any weakness it is in the intolerance 
with which she regards Hamilton’s 
antagonists, and in the unsavory 
epithets that she from time to time ap- 
plies to them. Jefferson, for instance, 
is a “plebeian” whose ways she cannot 
endure, and Aaron Burr is as much 
denounced and. foully pictured by 
Mrs, Atherton as he is exalted and 
deified by Mr. Charles Felton Pid- 
gin in “Blennerhassett.” 

The strongest portion of “The Con- 
queror” is found in the earlier chapt- 
ers, in which Mrs. Atherton tells the 
story of Hamilton’s grandmother and 
mother, of the enforced marriage of 
the latter to the vile Levine, of her 
separation from him, and of her fail- 
ure to procure a divorce, notwith- 
standing which she consents to live 
as wife with James Hamilton, with 
whom she is madly in love. It is of 
this union while yet in its almost per- 
fect state’ before the estrangement 
caused by James Hamilton’s business 
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incapacity wrought such dire disaster, 
that Alexander is the off-spring, and 
the brilliancy of the mother combined 
with the poetic and intellectual gifts 
of the father seem to have matured in 
the child. This portion of the book 
is replete with tragic pathos, and dra- 
matic movement, while a goodly store 
of human philosophy can be detected 
beneath the lines. A forcible, inter- 
esting power is sustained, which lat- 
er on is somewhat tempered by the 
multitude of minute detail which com- 
prises the bulk of the volume. But 
the interest increases gradually again 
toward the end, culminating in the 
dramatic vividness of the duel be- 
tween Hamilton and Burr, and the sad 
death of the former. 

Mrs. Atherton’s literary method 
evinces a clarity, strength and digni- 
ty as well as a polish that can be at- 
tributed to few modern American 
writers of fiction. Many of her de- 
scriptions are exquisite. That of the 
West Indian hurricane is full of color, 
reality and impressiveness, while her 
characterization displays both a wide 
knowledge of human nature and a 
power for skilful development. With- 
out a doubt she stands in the fore- 
most ranks of the novelists of to-day 
in her own land, side by side with 
Mrs. Wharton, Mr. Howells and 


Frank Norris. Quentin MacDonald. 


DOROTHY SOUTH. 


It is always a pleasure to greet a 
new book from the pen of Mr. George 
Cary Eggleston. 
fresh and infectious gladsomeness 
throughout the works of this author 
that cheers and exhilarates the reader 
and makes him realize anew the buoy- 
ancy of youth and the value of light- 
hearted optimism 

Without a doubt, Mr. Eggleston 
has something of the poet in his com- 
position. That perennial appreciation 
of the goodness of living, and that 


There is an ever. 


never-dying youthfullness which be- 
long so exclusively to the born song- 
ster are displayed in every page of his 
writings. 

In “Dorothy South” Mr. Eggleston 
has created a simple and beautiful ro- 
mance, full of nobility and of all the 
finer emotions, wholesome, joyous, 
graceful, with just a slight scattering 
of sage but smiling philosophy inter- 
cepted by touches here and there of 
sparkling wit. The “dark” is little 
represented in this pretty story, love 





Dorothy South 


is pure, pathos is gentle, passion is 
depicted in its higher phases. Ideal- 
jsm is the keynote, idealism held with- 
in thé bounds of realism. None such 
woman character as Dorothy, so win- 
some, so true, so freshly ingenuous 
and innocent has appeared in fiction 
for many a long gay. Janice Mere- 
dith and my Lady Peggy were mis- 
chievous, blithesome and winning, but 
they were also coquettish, capricious : 
Dorothy Mannering was gentle, state- 
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ly and sweet; Audrey was childlike 
and beautiful, but over her hung a 
cloud of melancholy languor. Doro- 
thy South, albeit she has a mystery, is 
rarely sad, her very presence creates 
an atmosphere of sunshiny brightness, 
her girlish dignity is flexible and ap- 
pealing, she attracts unconsciously 
and unaffectedly captivates. Her per- 
sonality influences the entire volume 
and as Mr. Stockton says, though 
there are other characters that may 


““SHALL WE HAVE ONE OF OUR OLD-TIME HORSEBACK RIDES ‘SOON’ IN THE 
MORNING, DOROTHY”’ 


From “‘ Dorothy South " 
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well cheer the heart of the reader, yet 
they are rendered almost insignificant 
by the ubiquitousness of Dorothy’s 
radiant person. 

The setting of the romance is ar- 
tistic and nearly poetic, the plot al- 
though hardly intricate, is cleverly in- 
vented with interest sustained through- 
out. The characterization in general 
is admirably conceived and wroughi, 
bringing us in contact with a type of 
man and womanhood that elevates us 
from all pettiness and ignobility. 

In expression, the author is musical, 
graceful and polished. His style both 


Mr. Wymond Carey is evidently a 
new writer in the field, yet his first 
book, “Monsieur Martin,” must needs 
find a cordial reception at our hands. 
As historical fiction it ranks far higher 
than do most of the recent publica- 
tions so classified. In it we are intro- 
duced to an entirely new and most 
thrilling period of history. 

The story 1s laid in Sweden, in the 
time of Charles VII., during one of 
the most glorious eras in Swedish his- 
tory. The.coloring is vivid, the fund- 
amental facts accurate, the romantic 
portion of the tale replete with exciting 
and dramatic episode, startling situa- 
tion, intrigue, treachery and sword- 


This is a somewhat strange tale in 
which characterization is the essential 
feature. The psychological study 
presents a number of difficult and in- 
teresting problems, the attempt to 
solve which would require some ex- 
tended knowledge, and in all probabil- 
ities would lead up-to stirring contro- 
versy. The story deals with contem- 
porary life in the South, giving an 
able delineation of the social and po- 


MONSIEUR MARTIN. 





ALIENS. 


appeals and pleases and renders itself 
agreeable even to the most fastidious 
reader. “Dorothy South” is a novel 
that all should read, if only as a pleas- 
urable recreation, for though in the 
eye of the severer critic, it may lack 
some, of the power and merit of the 
great novel, yet more than one lesson 
in humanity may be learned from its 
pages while the resources for pure en- 
joyment afforded by its dignity and 
charm are such as should be used and 
valued by all who delight in good 
fiction. 







play with a plentiful sprinkling of the 
love element. The characters are 
nobly drawn, although the interest 
centres not so much in the hero as in 
the beautiful Countess whom he final- 
ly marries and who is the most forci- 
bly depicted character in the book. 

On the whole it is a work that has 
just sufficient intricacy to hold the at- 
tention and interest throughout, with- 
out tiring the reader by passing from 
a complicated plot to an unsolvable 
problem. The style too, while hardly 
elegant, or even individually charac- 
teristic, is yet simple, pure and direct. 
It is a book that one thoroughly en- 
joys reading. 


litical conditions existing there. On 
the social side particularly, the author 
enlarges, introducing many pretty 
and piquant scenes as well as more 
serious and impressive situations. A 
large number of diversifying phases 
of human nature are set forth, the 
negro character being — skilfully in- 
cluded. 

There is just sufficient environment 
suggested to form a_ background 
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against which to cast the characters, 
thereby bringing into prominence their 
individual points. 

Although one cannot feel deeply in- 
terested throughout the entire work, 


yet if one looks deeper than the mere 
story, he will be able to find much 
that is worth considering and many 
thoughts for earnest contemplation. 


THE STROLLERS. 


“The Strollers” is an apt name. The 
general air of the book is aimless and 
unsystematic, the characters appear 
and disappear without apparent order 


or arrangement. The author’s mind 
seems just to wander on and on, and 
the reader wanders on and on with it. 
In short, the construction of plot and 


From *‘‘ The Strollers ° 
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counterplot, of scene and situation is 
laxly handled, and loosely hung to- 
gether, thereby often sacrificing unity 
and frequently trying the patience of 
the readers. 

Yet, withal this laxity in invention 
and construction, the characteriza- 
tion is strong. Mr. Isham creates 
real men and women, and knows 
how to enlist our sympathies on 
behalf of them. His heroine is 
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charming and magnetizing, his 
hero strong and _ interesting, his 
villain striking, but not theatrical, 
One can hardly help being amused 
and delighted with these bright and 
happy people. They are almost child- 
like in many of their little episodes 
so that one needs must love them and 
interestedly follow out their fortunes, 
Their environment, too, is carefully 
pictured. The times are perfectly 


RADIANT IN YOUTH AND THE KNOWLEDGE OF SUCCESS 
From ** The Strollers ’’ 





The Strollers 


shown and the characters fit in har- 
moniously with the scenes and places 
that surround them. 

The author expresses himself clear- 
ly and gracefully, making the book 
smooth and easy to read. There is 
no hardness nor harshness, but a deli- 
cacy and fraility of touch that makes 
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one think of daintily executed pic- 
tures. 

On the whole, the story is whimsical 
and fragmentary, but after perusing 
it one does not feel that the time has 
been lost. There are many snatches 
cf beauty and scraps of bright thought 
to be picked out from among the 
pages. 


THE CRIMSON WING. 


Mr. H. C. Chatfield-Taylor has at 
all events chosen a most felicitous 
title for his latest book, a tale of the 
Franco-Prussian war. “The Crimson 
Wing” has a smack of virility and 
self-assurance about its quoted title 
that is somehow pricking to the palate 
of the jaded novel-reader. Unfortu- 
nately, however, that appetite having 
been whetted is not gratified by any- 
thing strikingly different from the 
kind of mental pabulum upon which 
the jaded novel-reader has already 
been subsisting these many sea- 
sons. Love, intrigue, play of wit 
or of rapier, are seemingly as naught 
nowadays, without some pegs of his- 
torical fact upon which to hang the 
fabric of the author’s imagination. 
Mr. Chatfield-Taylor has accordingly 
availed himself of the peg system, 


and has fastened his-tapestry of fic-, 


tion to the stern events of the period 
immediately preceeding the siege of 
Paris and the proclamation of Ger- 
man unity in 1871. 

There is considerable not uncon- 
vincing exposition in the book of the 
strength and weakness of nations at 
this historical crisis; also, there is a 
good deal of stirring battle descrip- 
tion; a profusion of brave deeds, of 
patriotism, of gallantry on the field 
of action. The chief interest, how- 
ever, is romantic—that is to say “The 
Crimson Wing” is mainly a_ love 
story. The hero is a count and cap- 
tain of German hussars, young, 


brave, a fine figure of a man, and fur- 
nished with more than the customary 
share of heroines, for they are two 
to his one, and both French women 
into the bargain—which racial dis- 
tinction causes tears and separation 
when the signal for the beginning of 
hostilities is actually given. Count 
von Leun-Walram meets at the out- 
set of the story, Marguerite Clairon, 
of the Parisian Opera Bouffe, and is 
constrained gently but firmly to re- 
buff her advances toward something 
mire enduring than an opera bouffe 
acquaintance. She is fascinating— 
and of course beautiful—somewhat 
toomuch so for his peace of mind ;but 
she does not summon to a response 
the higher sort of love of which 
his chivalrous and rather spiritual na- 
ture feels itself capable. Besides, he 
has since boyhood been in love with 
his cousin Marcelle; and to this 
cousin it is the aim of the book to 
reunite him, after vicissitudes dis- 
playing to advantage the love and pa- 
triotism of each, on opposing sides 
of the martial struggle. Unfortu- 
nately, however, before this final hap- 
py consummation is reached, Margue- 
rite has risen to the conception of love 
realized by the man who refused her 
love when she offered it, because it 
was not unspotted in purity. She 
nurses the count past the danger of a 
severe wound, and having reduced 
him to such “a state of passioned 
gratitude that he is ready to forget 
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Marcelle for her sake, she renounces 
the happiness of his love and sacri- 
fices herself that he may be free and 
safe to return to Marcelle—which he 
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does; leaving the reader with some- 
what of a problem on his hands after 


he lays down the book. 
H. 7. Poa 


A ROMAN MYSTERY. 


Mr. Bagot’s reputation as a strong, 
accurate, deeply interesting writer is 
well-established. In his new tale, “A 
Roman Mystery,” his most worthy 
qualities show to much advantage. The 
story is laid in contemporary Rome 
and the picture given of social condi- 
tions in the Italian capital evidences. 
on the part of the author, an accurate 
observation and an intimate acquaint- 


alce with the actual state of affairs 
that well bear comparison with works 
on the same subject by Mr. Crawford 
and M. Zola. 

Mr. Bagot has contrived a fresh, in- 
vigorating plot, he has created people 
whom we feel that we know and he has 
employed that vigorous, magnetizing 
style of expression that lures us on 
and on irresistibly to the end. 


THE BLAZED TRAIL. 


Mr. Stwart Edward White, in his 
new book, “The Blazed Trail,” has de- 
picted with great accuracy the life of 
that essentially American character, 
the “lumber jack” of the great north- 
ern forests. 

This character, which is a most 
picturesque one, presents to the world 
a primitive man, a strong man, with 
a strong man’s virtues and a strong 
man’s vices. In him the passions are 
elemental ; cut off from all civilization, 
he lives in close communion with na- 
ture and draws from its forces. Re- 
sourceful, self-reliant and bold, read- 
ily adapting himself to adverse cir- 
cumstances and conditions, this hardy 
pioneer is a picture of completeness 
that it would be hard to equal. 

Thorpe, a green “land looker,” suc- 
ceeds in establishing his claim on a 
valuable tract of timber land, despite 
the efforts of a powerful lumber cor- 
poration to the contrary. In so doing 
he incurs their enmity, and as result 
they do everything in their power to 
ruin him; but with that dominative 


death,” 


persistance that is characteristic of all 
Americans, he overcomes all obstacles 
and comes out victorious. 

Interwoven with this is a charming 
and romantic love story which is an 
exquisite piece of work. The action 
of the book is rapid, full of exciting 
adventure and peril. The incident of 
the breaking of the log jam is brought 
out with dramatic effect, when Jimmy 
Powers “threw hi. hat in the face of 
and went down under the 
great mass of timber with several of 
his men, 

The story is a strong one, and gives 
us a faithful picture of the lives of 
these men drilled in the school of 
peril, who for a few dollars, take their 
lives in their hands, toiling through 
the long winter, enduring great hard- 
ships, and at the close of the season 
spend all they have earned in one long 
spree. The book is one of genuine 
merit and exceedingly interesting, 
holding the attention of the reader 
from cover to cover. 
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THE DARK O’ THE MOON. 


“The Dark o’ the Moon” is one of less courage with a generous sprink- 
Mr. S. R. Crockett’s characteristic ling of blood. The most important 
tales. The scenes are laid in Scotland qualities of the book are its clevei 
and have their usual background of invention of plot, and its skilful char- 
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Many passages are replete with 
savory wit while the interesting power 
flags in no portion. Although there 
is still much to be desired in Mr. 
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Crockett’s methods, yet we must con- 
fess that his stories are thoroughly 
enjoyable and diverting. 


A TALE OF THE VIKINGS 


In her quaint and beautiful story of 
the Norsemen, Miss Liliencrantz has 
pictured vividly the supposed discov- 
ery of Vinland in America, by the 
Viking fathers in the days of old. 
The tale is woven about Leif, sur- 
named the “Lucky,” a faithful follow- 
er of King Olaf, and early converted 
by the latter to Christianity. Moved 
by a desire to serve his king and 
spread abroad the new faith, Leif 
makes an expedition to Iceland, to his 
father, Eric the Red, with the pur- 
pose of persuading Eric to adopt the 
new form of religion, The old pa- 


gan’s obstinacy, the journey made by 
Leif across the seas to find a new land 
once seen afar by the fisherman Biorn 


Herjulffsen, the wintering in the 
Strange country discovered, and the 
final conversion of Eric and the Ice- 
landers to the worship of a God who 
could prove so berieficial and protec- 
tive to Leif, all enter into the forma- 
tion of a narrative, at once bold, 
striking and adventuresome, full of 
intense interest and exciting episode. 
The love interest is represented by the 
pretty tale of Alwin, a youthful Eng- 
lish captive, a thrall of Leif, and of 
Helga, a fair and brave Norse maiden. 

The life of the Northmen, private 
and public, in peace as well as in war, 
has been painstakingly studied by the 
author from all available sources and 
authorities, and with the aid of a 
quick, vivid imagination, has been ac- 
curately reproduced. Those early 
days are born anew in the pages of 


this charming romance,those stalwart, 
valiant men, high-minded and cour- 
ageous, oblivious of their own life- 
value, ever seeking but to do and 
dare, glorying in warfare, yet instinct 
with the inherent qualities of the true 
man are resurrected from the dusty, 
tomes of historical annals and 
brought to life once more in the rich, 
warm touches of Miss Liliencrantz’s 
novel. 

There is always something inspir- 
ing in these ancient Northmen, a 
well wrought tale concerning them is 
ever acceptable to readers looking for ' 
a truly enjoyable story. The ring of 
the battle-cry, the clash of steel, the 
roaring of the mighty breakers against 
the quaint old vessels, make a strong 
appeal to the mind that in a measure 
inherits something of the warlike 
spirit and feels a kindred glory in the 
exploits and achievements of these 
grand, ancestral fathers. 

Something of this enthusiasm lives 
in Miss Liliencrantz’s heart, and pours 
itself forth in the quick, decisive 
movements of her pen. In many pages 
she has a. dashing, vigorous style, 
again in the quieter portions of the 
story, she is tender, sometimes ma- 
jestic, charmingly simple and sweet. 
Her plot is logically constructed, skil- 
fully designed and handled, her char- 
acters are strong and realistic, while 
the interest of her story is bravely and 
well sustained from the beginning to 
the end of the book. 
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HOHENZOLLERN. 


“Hohenzollern” is a pleasant little 
tale of the type designed to afford a 
few hours of enjoyable recreation to 
a tired brain. Of unusual depth or 
striking originality, it possesses noth- 
ing. The story is laid in the days of 
Frederick Barbarossa, immediately 
after his election as Emperor of Ger- 
many and hinges on his divorce 
of Adelheid and his vain attempt to 
win the affection and the hand of the 
Countess Matilda von Vohburg. 

It is a tale full of love and fight 
and in many respects reminds us 
forcibly of Mr. Brady’s former novel- 
ette, “When Blades are Out and 
Love’s Afield’” except that much of 
the charm which characterized the lat- 


ter is missing in “Hohenzollern.” This 
is probably due to the lack of any ac- 
curate or extensive record of those 
early days of Barbarossa and of his 
domestic affairs, wherefore the prox- 
imity of the surroundings and the re- 
ality of the characterization are much 
detracted from. The author’s mind 
picture of the times of his tale, as 
judged from his word picture is some- 
what hazy, and although the tale has 
a deal of plot and variously contrived 
situation, yet we feel it to be in no 
way a distinctive or individual work. 
The style is quaint and perforce at- 
tractive, giving that old-fashioned at- 
mosphere that always possesses a fas- 
cination and a charm. 


THE BATTLEGROUND. 


There is a virility and mastery of 
stroke in Miss Glasgow’s novels which 
make one almost forget that their au- 
thor is a woman, so masculine do 
her works appear at times. In “The 
Battleground,” she has undoubtedly 
accomplished her most significant 
achievement. In Virginia from im- 
mediately before the war to the final 
fall of the Confederacy, Miss Glas- 
gow has placed a story at once tender, 
romantic and real. 

The time is not well chosen. So 
many tales have been surrounded by 
that selfsame background, so many 
tales have taken their coloring from 
that period, that the deeply inspiring 
and thrilling spirit of the conflict has 
to some extent lost itspotencyand the 
picture no longer calls forth the deep 
admiration and interest which once 
miade a book founded upon its scenes 
so greatly favored and demanded. 
But despite the ill-selected period, de- 
spite the fact that Miss Glasgow’s at- 
tempts at dramatic and vivid portrayal 
of battles and her efforts at tragic 
climax are for the most part, ineffect- 
ual, the picture that she has drawn of 


Virginia itself, with its quaint and old- 
time aristocracy, the cleverness with 
which she has introduced so many 
different and realistic characters, and 
the skill with which she has woven a 
charming little love story into its 
midst, make it a work replete with hu- 
man interest and with the varied emo- 
tions of life. 

The people captivate us, what mat- 


‘ter if we do have, now and then, to 


skip a wearisome description or to 
pass lightly over a vain striving for 
effect? Miss Glasgow is an optim- 
ist, and we see her at her best in the 
quick, bright touches of wit that are 
scattered like sunbeams through her 
chapters. In the earlier portions of 
the work, wherein she touches the 
lighter situations and scenes of the ro- 
mance her writing is a_ sparkling, 
spontaneous flow that dances merrily 
across the pages and sometimes fairly 
bubbles over in the exuberance of its 
joy. But in the later chapters, when 
she leaves the social life of the Old 
Dominion and turns to the bloody 
scenes of war, Miss Glasgow seems to 
realize her insufficiency in imparting 
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force and vigor to the picture and 
makes a manifest effort to overcome 
her weakness. In consequence, while 
the portrayal of events in that serious 
“time” are strong in comparison to 
many another modern writer, even 
among men, yet if we place them side 
by side with some of the more master- 
ful portrayals we soon realize their 
lack of the fullest power and become 


News 


painfully aware of a missing natural- 
ness and ease of manner. Notwith- 
standing, the book is one of the most 
enlightening works that have yet ap- 
peared dealing with that particular 
time, while its excellent literary finish 
and all-pervading charm render it a 
story well worthy of perusal and of 
appreciation. 


NONE BUT THE BRAVE. 


Perhaps if our American writers 
continue to strive with the same effort 
that they have manifestly exerted dur- 
ing the past several years we may yet 
have some dozen or more pieces of 
fiction founded on the Revolutionary 
War. It would seem as if every pos- 
sible aspect the Colonial and Revolu- 
tionary periods must have been touch- 
ed upon and depicted (to say nothing 
of those that have been worked over 


at least a quarter score times), but 
no! the colonial story still flourishes 
as Mr. Hamblen Sears’ new book, 
“None But the Brave,” bears witness 
to. This novel deals with the attempt 


to capture Benedict Arnold after he 
has betrayed his country and escaped 
to the enemy in New York. The plot 
is skilfully planned and _ concocted, 
weaving a pleasing tapestry of mingl- 
ed adventure and love strands. There 
are numerous exciting episodes, stir- 
ring rescues and startling unexpected 
events that together with a clever de- 
pictment of social life in New York 
under British rule, in painful con- 
trast to the horrors endured by Ameri- 
can prisoners in the old Sugar House 
Prison, form a story deep in interest 
and thrilling in action. 


THE LITTLE BROTHER. 


Now that everybody writes a novel, 
it was only a question of time with 
most readers how long Josiah Flynt 
should wait before, having passel 
from description to short stories, he 
should hesitate ere he undertook a 
long one. That time is now at an 
end and this keen observer- of tramp 
life makes his bow as a novelist with 
“The Little Brother,” a tale, as it 
might be expected, of what Mr. Flynt 
calls “the road.” The chief character 
in this book is a youngster who is 
born full of wander lust and who 
finally indulges his passion by running 
away from his home in a Western 
town and being taken in tow by a pro- 
fessional “hobo.” This, “hobo,” who 


is known as “Blackie,” makes the boy 
his “prushun,” or beggar. The couple 
ride in “side-door Pullmans,” become 
familiar with the haunts of tramps 
generally and spend ten days in a jail 
where 7-year-old offenders and hard- 
ened “grafters” are herded together. 
Mr. Flynt has succeeded, it seems, in 
gaining the note of realism without 
being offensive, and has, moreover, 
tried to show that most cases of kid- 
napping are simply cases of “running 
away.” Mr. Flynthasheretofore never 
shown himself remarkable from a lit- 
erary view point, but in the present 
book he has considerably improved his 
style. The domestic tragedy of the 
story is adequately managed;- the 





The Little Brother 


characters already mentioned and that 
of Janet Myrtaugh, the school teacher, 
are vividly presented and an added in- 
terest is given the entertaining story 
by the author’s knowledge of the mind 
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of a young boy, with which he appears 
to be as familiar as with the some- 
what similar mind of the tramp. 


—Philadelphia Press. 


THE HEROINE OF THE STRAIT. 


Miss Crowley’s “Daughter of New 
France” met with merited apprecia- 
tion and it is likely that her new work, 
“The Heroine of the Strait,” will meet 
with something of the same cordial re- 


ception. The new work is another 
story of Old Detroit, its chief events 
being the surrender of Detroit to the 


English, the conspiracy of Pontiac, and 
the Siege of Detroit by the Indians un- 
der his command. Miss Crowley has 
based the historical portion of her work 
on an old manuscript diary, which has 


From “ The Heroine of the Strait.” 


also served as a foundation for Mr. 
Francis Parkman’s “History of the 
Conspiracy of Pontiac.” Miss Crow- 
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ley has made but little use, however, 
of Mr. Parkman’s work, taking facts 
directly from the original and from 
her own imagination weaving in a 
tender little tale of love. 


Book News 


The story is a skilful mingling of 
adventure, war and courtship, with 
several important historical events to 
form an appropriate and striking back- 
ground. 


*NANCY. 


In “The Misdemeanors of Nancy” 
we find just one thing, a delightfully 
ingenuous, charmingly frivolous, abso- 
lutely irresistible creature. This is 


rather an overwhelming number of ad- 
jectives to apply to one small girl, but 
Nancy was all this and more. Naughty 


*** BUT WHERE DID YOU KNQW HIM SO WELL?’ 


Nan of Mr. Long’s creation was an 
airy, fascinating bit of girlhood but 
her pretty caprice and enigmatic 
moods are not to be compared to the 
changing humors and puzzling whims 
of Nancy. She is certainly not an ideal 
of fair young womanhood, but her 


Stan~tanweSy 


PERSISTED THE MAN" 
From *‘ The Misdemeanors of Nancy"’ 





Nancy 


very mischief and irresponsibility im- 
part to her a charm that could not be 
found in even the loveliest and gentlest 
girl. We cannot help pitying the un- 
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fortunates, whose frail hearts break 
beneath her spell, although their de- 
jection does inspire us with an uncon- 
trollable desire to laugh. 


A DOUBLE-BARRELLED DETECTIVE STORY. 


We can generally look for some- 
thing enjoyable, even if unique, from 
the pen of Mr. Clemens. “A Double- 
Barrelled Detective Story,” does not 
disappoint this pleasurable anticipa- 
tion, though really, after completing 
its perusal, we do wonder what it’s all 
about anyhow. The story is just one 
of Mark Twain’s little airy nothings 
that come our way every now and 
then and afford us an hour of gen- 
uine amusement and then fit away to 
smile their cheerful smiles upon some 


other beings equally forlorn. 

The plot of the tale is an ingenious- 
ly contrived one, the characters are 
cleverly depicted, although they pres- 
sent a type more imaginative than real 
and the mode of expression is just the 
same clear-cut, vigorous, resounding 
style that we might expect from so 
skilful a writer. The whole is a satire, 
wonderfully diverting and _ highly 
amusing with just a sufficient quanti- 
ty of veiled truth to give it an excuse 
for being. 


THE WINDING ROAD. 


“To live out of doors with the wo- 
man or man one loves is of 
all lives the most complete and 
free.” Thus Stevenson, in a 
specially inspired and _ convinc- 
ing moment. Thus, also, Jasper War- 
ing, the hero of Elizabeth Godfrey’s 
latest book—in which, however, not- 
withstanding the word, there is much 
less of hero than of heroine presented 
to our sympathies. There is small 
plot and less exposition to “The 
Winding Road.” It is an idyl, an 
idyl that opens placidly in a quiet 
English pasturage, drowsy with the 
bleat of flocks and the scent of arch- 
ing orchard boughs, and calm with 
the large serenity of nature in her 
wholesome mood, and of those who 
have lain all their lives for good or 
ill, close to her heart-beats. 

What story there is may best be 
told in the fewest words. Jasper 
Waring is a wandering musician, half 
gypsy, half gentleman, whose music, 
and strange, somewhat uncanny ar- 


tist-nature wins the heart of the 
wholesome tender country maid, who 
nurses him to health from an illness. 
The Wanderlust is too strong upon 
him to make possible a surrender of 
his vagrant happiness to the claims of 
conventional propriety. He fears on 
the other hand to separate Phenice 
from the simple narrow life and 
homely contentment she has thus far 
known. He leaves her; but love and 
a sense of his need for her prove a 
strong enough magnet to draw her 
from her home in search of him; and 
having found him, she has no more 
doubt, nor has he. They turn hand in 
hand down the winding road, theiz 
roof hereafter the sky, the turf their 
pillow, the music of Phenice’s harp 
and Jasper’s violin the only talismans 
to conjure food by the way. 

As we read, we begin to draw deep- 
er, more satisfying breath in this ex- 
pansive out-of-doors atmiosphere. To 
take the road with nature for guide, 
what a blessed immunity is this from 
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the man-made cares and shackles of 
the town, and of sweating, toiling 
humanity! But is the happiness so 
won, such happiness as passionate, 
heart-throbbing humanity demands? 
Nature is not, as we would fain be- 
lieve her at such times as she and we 
seem turned to a breathing harmony 
—a gentle minister to our individual 
needs. It is we who adapt our- 
selves, we who seek her smiles or 
her tears, because our own hearts 
-laugh or weep, and call out for ex- 
ternal sympathy. She is too mighty, 
too resistless a force upon which to 
anchor our human happiness. And 


thus it is that the “Winding Road,” 
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an idyl to the end, becomes a tragic 
idyl; thus is it also that its mournful 
close seems all at once fitting and in- 
evitable. Phenice is reabsorbed into 
that vast mysterious kinship on the 
border of which she has striven to 
dwell. 

There is hardly space to praise 
fairly the beauty of the scenes on the 
winding road. It must suffice to say 
that the book is pervaded with the 
delicate spirituality which Miss God- 
frey has shown us before in her de- 
scriptive touch; also, that musical ap- 
preciation possesses the whole, which 
one would have expected from her 
earlier work. eb 


SPINDLE AND PLOUGH. 


Mrs. Dudeney’s new novel like her 
first, “The Maternity of Harriott 
Wicken,” is a woman’s novel, and an 
advanced woman at that. Equality 
with man in play, in passion, in love 
and in intellectual pursuits has long 
been demanded and conceded. Mrs. 
Dudeney takes the next step onward, 
and asks equal terms in muscularity 
and physical effort. The spindle in 
her title is the symbol of the dilettante 
members of polite society, of “gig- 
manity,” as Carlyle has put it. The 
plough represents the toilers of the 
field, who grow brown and hardened 
in the sun and rain, stained with the 
earth, who touch the primitive emo- 
tions and draw in with the fresh air 
of country morns and eves healthy, 
honest virtues. 

Shalisha Pilgrim, the heroine of the 
story, is an “old maid” by tempera- 
ment, with a constitutional virginal 
shrinking from men and matrimony. 
She has, however, all a woman’s im- 
pulses of maternity and love of tender 
things. Her father, an unsuccessful 
artist, dead when the story opens, 
foreseeing her revolt against the con- 
ventional marriage, had insisted upon 
giving her a practical training in a 


horticultural landscape college. When 
Shalisha is offered the post of land- 
scape gardener on a gentleman’s place 
near London she accepts with joy, and 
carries off her mother, a silly little 
woman, a type of the woman of the 
old school, to the lonely cottage on the 
edge of the farm. 

The owner of the estate, a widower 
and an esthetic, is recalled from his 
travels to the sick bed of his little 
daughter, where he finds Shalisha 
nursing the child back to life. He is 
infatuated by her rare, magnificent 
physical strength and perfect cleanli- 
ness and health, although of mere 
beauty she has none. 

The course of this wooing we must 
leave to the reader, who shall find both 
interest and charm in the author’s 
free handlingof a. vexedtheme,as well 
as in her beautiful description of Eng- 
lish country life. The contrast be- 
tween the frivolities and mimicry of 
real life which exists in the social 
world she portrays, and Shalisha’s 
vigorous, boyish impulses is marked 
with a force almost Whitmanesque in 
its frankness of expression and delight 
in lusty health and bodily purity. 

—Philadelphia Ledger. 
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THE SON OF A FIDDLER. 


In this story, Miss Lee has given a 
cleverly drawn picture of country-life, 
with all its natural and inspiring 
breeziness together with a forceful 
presentation of life on the stage, 
showing, not the grosser, more vul- 
gar aspect, but the more delicate 
though just as serious side. Miss Lee 
has a soulful way of writing, by that 
meaning, that her own earnestness and 
sincerity of purpose ring true through- 
out her pages. 

The characterization forms the es- 
sential part of the book. The author 
evidently has a wide knowledge of hu- 
man nature, inasmuch as she presents 
a large number of distinctly diversi- 
fied characters and presents them in 
such a way as to force their reality 
fully upon us. We soon learn to re- 
spect the gruff-mannered old farmer, 
with a natural miserly tendency but 
a big, kindly heart withal; we cannot 


fail to love the quiet, little “gram-ma” 
with her grandmothers’ propensity 
for spoiling ; we find an infinite charm 
in Mrs. Darby and her fresh Irish ac- 
cent and unfailing wit; we recognize 
a cherishedideal inCandace,so gentle, 
loving and patient, it saddens us and 
impresses a lesson upon us to note the 
contrast between this conscience-free 
child of nature, reared among green 
fields and mountains, and Madaline, 
her sister, whose sweet, girlish .inno- 
cence has been wreckea by the glow 
and intoxication of the footlights. The 
fool is as diverting as unique, while 
our whole hearts go out to Alec, the 
noble but natural hero. 

The book is a bit, taken direct, from 
the inevitable comedy and tragedy of 
life and in its pages the reader can 
find a note to respond to almost any of 
the many emotions that stir the human 
breast. 


THE ASSASSINS. 


“The Assassins” is a strong, swiftly 
moving tale of the Crusades. The 
story centers chiefly about the Grand 
Master of the Bedoins, otherwise call- 
ed the Old Man of the Mountain. and 
about his wonderful but hidden Para- 
dise, his houris and his secret emis- 
saries of death. A thrilling romance 
forms its nucleus, although there is a 
generous setting of stirring conflict 
ringing with the Moslem battlecry. It 
is a phase of the Crusades that up to 
the present time has been but little 
touched upon, and it makes us ac- 
quainted with the personality of the 
Sultan, Saladin, in a way that no 


other recent novel on a like subject has 
done. 

The characterization is worthily ex- 
ecuted, and the interest well sus- 
tained, while many of the descriptive 
passages truly deserve the name of 
“literature.” A soft, voluptuous air, 


essentially Eastern, hovers over it all, 


giving it an accuracy of environment 
and placing that is forcible and strik- 
ing. 

Tn some respects the work reminds 
us of Mr. William Stearns Davis’s 
“God Wills It,” although it lacks 
much of the literary finish that char- 
acterized the latter. 
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GLIMPSES OF WELL 
KNOWN AUTHORS AND 
HISTRIONIC ARTISTS 


“Authors of Our Day in Their 
Homes” is a sequel to the book en- 
titled, “American Authors and Their 
Homes,” which was published in last 
September. Both are edited by Mr. 
Francis Whiting Halsey, and both re- 
count personal interviews with various 
prominent American vriters in their 
homes. 

The articles that comprise the books 
have all appeared in the New 
York Saturday Times, but in col- 
lecting them Mr. Halsey has made 
so many and such radical changes that 
he has not deemed it necessary or ad- 
visable: to mention the names of the 
real authors. In the first work, Mr. 
Halsey dealt with William Dean 
Howells, Richard Henry Stoddard, 
Henry Van Dyke, Hamilton Wright 
Mabie, etc. In the new book we are 
introduced to Winston Churchil!, 
Mark Twain, Weir Mitchell, Edwin 
Markham, R. W. Gilder and others. 

The different chapters bring us in 
close contact with the personality of 
these writers, who, albeit we know 
their names, their works, and in many 
cases the chief facts in their lives so 
well, are, nevertheless, as regards their 
inner selves very largely concealed 
from our knowledge. The little ec- 
centricities so essential to genius, the 
little idyocyncrasies of gifted men, 
manifested in choice of surroundings, 
in furniture, ornaments, etc., are here 
revealed and give us something of an 
insight into the motives and purposes 
of those to whom they belong. The 
work is one, not only of deep interest, 


AUTHORS OF OUR Day IN THEIR HOMES— 


EMINENT ACTORS IN THEIR HOMES. 


inasmuch as it pictures to us the man 
himself aside from his profession, in 
his home, away from his public ca- 
reer, but it will also prove a book of 
valuable reference in articles of biog- 
raphy or concerning books and their 
makers, as well as an aid to readers in 
interpreting the writings of the vari- 
ous present-day authors by thus hold- 
ing the key to their environment and 
private, personal character. The il- 
lustrations in the book form a desir- 
able collection of photographs. 


A clever companion book to “Au- 
thors of Our Day in Their Homes” is 
Miss Marguerite Hamm’s “Eminent 
Actors in Their Homes.” 

Literature and the stage are so 
closely allied, especially now, since 
many of our recent, popular novels 
have been adapted to the “boards” that 
the reader of new fiction is likely to 
be a frequenter of new plays in which 
case two such books would undoubt- 
edly prove convenient. The homes of 
Mr. E. H. Sothern and Virginia Har- 
ned-Sothern, of Mr. Mansfield and 
his family, of Miss De Wolfe, Mrs. 
Fiske, Viola Allen, Julia Marlowe and 
many more are picturesquely describ- 
ed, together with numerous little inci- 
dents taken at first hand from the sub- 
jects themselves. Some idealism may 
be evinced in the descriptions, but 
aside from this, the book presents both 
valuable and attractive features that 
make it well worth reading and even 
better worth possessing. 


ge 
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NATURE BOOKS 


T HA T. € oO M E NEXT TO THE GROUND —NESTLINGS—WILD LIFE OF ORCHARD 


WITH THE SPRING 


When the trees begin to bud and 
the grass to grow tall and green, our 
minds gravitate with natural tendency 
towards a contemplation of the woods, 
the fields, the animals, the plants and 
flowers. With an awakening interest 
in nature-study come also nature- 
books and the spring thus far has 
brought forth four works of an im- 
portant order. 

Mrs. Martha McColloch-Williams, 
in a book entitled, “Next to the 
Gsound,” has given us a number of 
clever essay-sketches dealing with the 
various features of the field. Both 
wimals and plants, as well as_ dif- 
ferent phases of farm and coun- 
try-life are included jin the studies, 
which combine an abundant store of 
knowledge with an attractive style of 
expression that renders the work at 
once a valuable informatory volume 
and a book of interesting reading mat- 
ter. P 

It has been the author’s endeavor 
- to put into words the story of the dew, 
the dawn, the quickening of the 
springtime, the golden heat of summer 
and the subtle odors of the ripening 
grain. She does not claim to have 
expressed all these things adequately 
but her record has been made at first 
hand and though it does not pretend 
either to be a universal description of 
a countryside, inasmuch as each lo- 
cality possesses its individual charac- 
teristics, yet it does claim to be an ac- 
curate account of much that takes 
place between the time of the summer 
fallow and the gathering of next 
year’s grain, as observed by the au- 
thor on a countryside lying westward 
of the Alleghenies and eastward of 
the Mississippi, nearly midway be- 
tween the mountains and the river. To 
interpret the enjoyment of outdoor 
life as she herself has enjoyed it, is 
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AND FIELD—ACCORDING TO SEASON, 


Mrs, McColloch-Williams’s aim, and 
her method of writing, which is a 
union of the essay and fiction forms 
embodying her observations in an un- 
obtrusive story easily and conversa- 
tionally expressed, gives her book an 
inspiring and awakening quality that 
imbues the reader with the keenest en- 
joyment and stimulates him to a most 
eager desire to experience for himself 
the pleasures and beauties of a life, 
“next the ground.” 
* * x 

“Nestlings,” by Mrs. Irene Gros- 
venor Wheelock, is decidedly charm- 
ing in its grace and rare simplicity 
although from its clarity and lack of 
technicality, one might almost sup- 
pose it to have been designed for juve- 
niles. “Nestlings,” as one easily sur- 
mises from the title, is a book about 
birds, and in it all the familiar as well 
as some few of the more unfamiliar 
birds are discussed, their habits, 
their food, their young, _ ete. 
Many little incidents concerning the 
difficulties that had to be encountered 
by the author in her studies, and the 
difficulties of the photographer who 
took the pictures fromwhich the illus- 
trations have been made, are re- 
counted. 

The book is accurate and agreeably 
written, forming a useful manual for 
the younger student of bird-life and 
it may prove an efficient guide to 
manv a roamer of the fields and wood- 


lands. 
* 


* * 
In “Wild Life of Orchard and 
Field” and “According to Season,” 
Mr. Ernest Ingersoll and Mrs. Fran- 
cis Theodora Parsons have taken up, 
respectively, the study of animal life 
and plant life in field and in forest. 
Mr. Ingersoll deals with the vari- 
ous smaller animals and particularly 
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A CHIPPING SPAKROW 


Copyright 1880 and 1902, by Harper & Brothers 

with the birds, dwelling at length up- 
on their physical attributes, their hab- 
its and the many little idiosyncrasies 
of the different groups and families. 
Many of the facts revealed concerning 
the uses and protective powers of 
well-known creatures, are new, valu- 
able and interesting, while the little 
anecdotes that Mr. Ingersoll relates of 
some of them fill us with an increased 
zest to become better acquainted with 
these nature children. Old and fool- 
ish traditions concerning popularly 
feared but in realitv harmless animal's, 


Frem ‘* Wild Life of Orchard and Field "’ 


are proved false and discarded and the 


attractive attributes of creatures to 
whom we have always been indifferent 
are set forth, filling us with new inter- 
est while numerous little secrets of 
keen observation, so necessary to the 
student of nature are pointed out and 
form an efficient aid to the beginner 
entering upon a career with eyes 
hitherto blind. 

Mrs, Parson’s book is in reality a 
new edition, but the first edition has 
been so enlarged and improved upon 





Nature Books That Come With the Spring 


that it is scarcely recognizable in its 
new form. 

Of the four books “According to 
Season” undoubtedly possesses the 
greatest charms. It deals with plants 
and flowers exclusively and through- 
cut, its pages are perfumed with a 
delicate aroma of the most fragrant 
blossoms, they are colored by the har- 
monious tintings of green leaves, 
bright buds and many-hued flowers 
and they are alive with poetic inter- 
pretations of the beauties and variety 
of these stars of the land. 

The flowers are classified according 
to their seasons and are described 
from a standpoint of their beauty- 
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value rather than from a_ technical 
point of view. They are pictured as 
seen on bicycle runs, and other out- 
door excursions, as seen together in 
their own familiar haunts, and the 
simplicity with which their charms are 
displayed, unhampered by lengthy 
botanical terms makes it altogether a 
delightful and pleasing book. 

The love of nature is growing. The 
blind are beginning to see and no 
greater instrument in training the 
popular mind to a true appreciation of 
nature in all its fulsome beauty can 
be found than just such cleverly and at- 
tractively penned sketches as we find 
in these three books. 


ELLEN TERRY—TuHomMas H. HuxLEy—ScorTrisH MEN OF LET- 
TERS—THE DISEASES OF THE IMPERIAL CAESARS—SAMUEL DE 
CHAMPLAIN—SHORT HIsToRY' OF GERMANY—RECONSTRUCTION 
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Kit Sa OZELLEN TERRY AND HER SISTERS. 


There is something in this interest- 
ing work that reminds us forcibly of 
Miss Morris’s delightful book “Life 
on the Stage.” Mr. T. Edgar Pem- 
berton has caught that same charm- 
ingly easy and graceful style, with its 
little touches of entertaining humor 
and spontaneous wit that in “Life on 
the Stage” so completely captivated 
the readers, 

The book is, in reality a biography, 
although there are so many various 
and unique situations depicted, so 
many reminiscences narrated and such 
a variety of characters introduced, to- 
gether with numerous small personal 
passages, that it seems almost like a 
novel. Miss Ellen Terry’s character, 
however, is the dominating spirit of 
the work, and with each page we find 
ourselves coming more and more under 
its gentle and kindly influence, while 
if we have never before accorded to 


her the homage due to the queen of the 
Shakesperian actresses, by the time we 
close the book we find ourselves com- 
pletely magnetize.. by the force and 
beauty of her personality. 

As is well known, there exists a mel- 
ancholy idea among actors, that no 
matter how much they may win the 
applause and approbation of the world 
during their lifetime, all vestige of it 
dies along with their death. Remem- 
ber what David Garrick wrote, 


“The painter dead, yet still he charms the 
eye; 

While England lives his fame can never 
die, 

But he who struts his hour upon the stage 

Can scarce extend his fame for half an age; 


Nor pen nor pencil can the actor save, 


The art and artist share one common 
grave.” 
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This, however, was long before the 
time of the theatrical history and bi- 
ography, which have now become so 
popular and many volumes of which 
have appeared even in the life-time of 
their subjects. Although these works 
may do the actors themselves no es- 
pecial good, yet they are tributes that 
naturally please and help to dispel the 
established notion that the actor is the 
least appreciated of the artists. 

Perhaps it was to some degree, for 
this reason, that Mr. Pemberton has 
penned this story of Ellen Terry and 
her career, and from Miss Terry’s let- 
ter published in the front of the vol- 
ume, we can see that, albeit she is one 
of the most modest and retiring of wo- 
men, she is nevertheless delighted by 
this mark of sympathetic appreciation 
and is most grateful for its advent. She 
in her turn pays Mr. Pemberton a 
compliment in these words, “Your in- 
timate knowledge of all that concerns 
the stage will at least keep you right 
as to the facts of your pages.” 

But even without this statement 
from Miss Terry, the fact is patent 
that Mr. Pemberton has a wide knowl- 
edge of the stage and of stage-life. Few 
writers on the subject have brought 
us so closely in touch with all those 
innermost springs of the actor’s heart. 


The fascination that from beginning 
to end holds the histrionic artist in its 
spell, is here revealed in all its fre- 
quent pathos, while the tremendous 
toil and hardships of a life lived be- 
hind the footlights are set forth. Alli 
this of course is incident. The char- 
acter of Miss Terry from both its pri- 
vate and public aspects, is the central 
interest in the work, but naturally, in 
order to interpret it correctly, one must 
understand all the surrounding condi- 
tions, etc., the influence of which had 
a part in molding and shaping it. 
Mr.*Pemberton’s book is one that 
all should read. Miss Terry has been 
for many years the greatest living 
Shakesperian actress and a study of 


‘her in the various roles that she has 


assumed would be of value and in- 
terest to any interested in the theatre 
while her striking and distinctive per- 
sonality makes an admirable study in 
character, not only for stage people but 
for general readers as well. The reve- 
lations as to the domestic lives of 
many of our important actresses as 
shown in recent books, is doing much 
to overcome the old-time stage pre- 


- judice, and Miss Terry’s life and that 


of her sisters and family should have 
a marked influence in this direction. 


THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY. 


In preparing his biography of Hux- 
ley, Mr. Edward Clodd has drawn 
largely upon the information contain- 
ed in “The Life and Letters of Thomas 
Henry Huxley,” by his son, Leonard 
Huxley. To put this information in- 
to as concise yet as interesting a form 
as possible, has been Mr. Clodd’s 
endeavor. And he has succeeded. The 
small book just issued contains all the 
salient features in the magnificent 
character of its subject; it gives a deep 
glimpse into his personality and de- 
fines the attitude that he assumed to- 


ward the troublesome problems of 
his time. The noble, single-minded 
purpose to increase human knowledge, 
in the natural branches and to advance 
the cause of science is clearly shown 
while with it mingles, aside from the 
scientists and the reformer, the man 
himself, genial, sympathetic, gener- 
ous and kindly-hearted. It is one of 
those much needed popular biograph- 
ies, the coming of which means an ad- 
vancement in general education and 
cultivation. 
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SCOTTISH MEN OF LETTERS IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


Mr. Graham, in the preface to his 
book, tells us that he does not aim so 
much at giving a history of the litera- 
ture of the eighteenth century, as at 
giving an account of the men who 
made it. Many of the Scots writers 
of that period possessed, in _ their 
speech, manners and ways of living, 
all the characteristics and individua!i- 
ties of their native land, peculiarities 
that render them all the more interest- 
ing, but which, in their countrymen 
of later years, have been suppressed 
by modern restriction and convention. 
To revive these older types in all their 
antique charm and _ quaintness, has 
been Mr. Graham’s earnest endeavor. 
Of material he had little. The Scots 
were not given to diaries; and corres- 
pondence, if it existed to any extent, 
has not been preserved. Biographies. 
too, are few, so that the larger portion 
of whatever matter can be gathered 
together, consists of oral traditions 
that have been handed down from 
generation to generation. But of that 
which he had at hand, Mr. Graham 
has chosen the most significant and at- 
tractive, and has embodied it in a work 
which, though its faults are numerous, 
is, notwithsanding, entertaining and 
abounding in information worth pos- 
sessing. 

The pictures given of such men as 
David Hume, John Home, Hugh 
Blair, James Boswell, Tobias Smol- 
lett, etc., are indeed vivid and full of 
grateful reality. These great person- 
ages walk before us across their lit- 
tle stage and by their tricks ofmanner, 
and their idiosyncrasies of speech, af- 
ford us infinite amusement and anon 


awaken in us tenderer emotions and 
heartfelt sympathies. 

In detail of personal features, as 
oddities in dress, gait, speech and 
physical distinctions, Mr. Graham 
omits no jot. Indeed, in this respect, 
he is something of an extremest, fre- 
quently trying the patience of his read- 
ers by long, useless and petty descrip- 
tions that, while they may have ex- 
isted, yet need not to be dwelt upon 
at such great length, their recital add- 
ing no value to the general picture, 
and in many cases largely detracting 
from the final effect. That Mr. Gra- 
ham is a disciple of Macaulay, one 
need not read far to learn. The grand- 
iloquent, patronizing air, with its po- 
lite sneer and its half perceptible smile 
of contempt so characteristic of the 
master, is exactly reproduced in the 
nupil. There is also a straining after 
effect that at times seems to evince a 
lack of proper sincerity and surely be- 
trays a lack of sympathetic apprecia- 
tion for the subject. But this is not 
true throughout the entire work. 
Some of the portrayals, notably those 
of Smollett and Thomson are ably, 
even cleverly done, showing a true 
penetration on the part of the author 
enabling him to gain an insight into 
the personality and character of the 
subject. There is nothing absolutely 
new in the book, little that we did not 
already know, nevertheless the skill 
and discrimination with which the au- 
thor has selected, arranged, revised 
and condensed the best in the material 
attainable is truly worthy of admira- 
tion, and one must concede to the en- 
tertaining and interesting qualities of 
the volume. 
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THE DISEASE OF THE IMPERIAL CAESARS. 


Shakespeare, as we all remember, 
makes Brutus say of Caesar, “He hath 
the falling sickness.” The reference 
is made no doubt, to epilepsy, a dis- 
ease to which, history tells us, the 
great Julius was a victim and there is 
some authority for believing that the 
affliction was to an extent prevalent 
throughout the entire family of the 
Caesars. 

But Mr, Van Santvoord, in his new 
volume, the title to which reads, “The 
House of Caesar and the Imperial 
Disease,” alludes not to any physical 
infirmity that may have at times ren- 
dered the royal Caesars impotent, but 
to the mental depravity, as it were, 
that beginning in Livia, the wife of 
Augustus Caesar, descended on down 
through the various generations and 
with few exceptions, filled the mem- 
bers of the royal house with a mania 
for domestic murder or made them the 
victims of domestic violence. 

There is a valuable psychological 
study in this viciousness which, nur- 
tured by the influence of unbounded 
luxury and voluptuousness grew in 
force until its mighty undercurrent 
wore away the once soundly con- 
structed foundations of virtue and 
morality and accomplished a final and 
complete destruction. 

Mr. Van Santvoord’s book is a his- 
tory of this hereditary viciousness. It 
comprises a broad survey of the house 
of the Caesars, taking up from a pure- 
ly domestic point of view, the individ- 
ual Emperors and their families, be- 
ginning with Julius and Augustus and 
ranging on down to Nero, when the 
empire was in its most magnificent 
state, thence through the decline, back 
to the partial restoration of imperial 
splendor, and finally to the decline and 
subsequent fall. It is the author’s be- 
lief, founded upon long study and con- 
templation, that the violent death 
which awaited so large a proportion 
of the Roman Emperors is to be at- 
tributed not alone to the license of the 
times but in no small degree to the ex- 


istence of a veritable disease having 
its origin in the house of Caesar it- 
self. 

It is not to Mr. Van Santvoord’s 
taste to introduce any sensational or 
hair-brained theories, nor, on the other 
hand, is'it his purpose, in thus nar- 
rating the series of uninterrupted 
crime, to point out a moral, neverthe- 
less he does think, as do many more, 
that there is an impressive lesson to 
be derived from a study of the retri- 
bution that overtook, in de Quincey’s 
words, “the long evolution of insane 
atrocities perpetrated by the Caesars.” 

The book is not technical in any 
sense of the word, nor is it dry. It re- 
counts clearly and in simple, direct 
and finely polished English, the his- 
tory of the domestic murders that oc- 
curred in the royal Roman _ house. 
There is strength in the author’s pen- 
strokes, there is the force of vividness 
in the scenes that he reconstructs, we 
are brought face to face with the hu- 
man demons that so_ irresponsibly 
vielded themselves to the most foul- 
some murders in the chronicles of 
time ; for the nonce, we are in the very 
midst of the horror of those scenes 
that ran with blood and the cause for 
which was not the righteous cause of 
war or self-protection but the mean- 
minded ambition, commingled with 
the beast-like, vengeful spirit of men 
no longer proud in the pride of a 
glorious manhood, but weak and 
miserably effeminate, steeped in vice 
and the unlimited laxity of morals. 
And like a Nemesis invisible, an un- 
toward but inevitable destiny over- 
shadowed and finally crushed them. 

To the student ‘of ancient history, 
to the lover of the classics, and to the 
delver in psychological problems, the 
work will present a store of valuable 
information and open up vast foun- 
tains of deep thought, while to the 
general reader it will afford an enjoy- 
able and attractively written history 
that cannot fail to be appreciated by 
all. Ouentin MacDonald. 
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SAMUEL DE CHAMPLAIN. 


France sent many a noble son to 
America in the early days of coloniza- 
tion, but there is none nobler than that 
Samuel Champlain, whose life Mr. 
Henry Dwight Sedgwick, Jr., has just 
written for the Riverside Biographical 
Series, but aside from its subject the 
little volume has uncommon claims to 
notice in its author’s gift of striking 
expression, and his practice of crowd- 
ing his text with reference and allu- 
sion in a manner which recalls the 
methods of the late Mr. James Par- 
ton. Thanks to this, both New France 
and the mother country of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, and 
New Spain also are vividly sketched, 
instead of being faintly indicated as 
accessories of a heroic portrait. He 
draws upon Champlain’s own narra- 
tive for his description of Mexico and 
the West Indies, “where were a great 
quantity of little flies, like midges of 
gnats, biting in a strange way, and for 
his account of the Spanish method of 
wooing the natives to Christianity by 
cudgeling those not present at mass; 
and repeatedly he turns to him for the 
vivid phrase of the discoverer, so dif- 
ferent in quality from the Colder 
words of the forewarned observer. 
The portrait prefixed to the storv 
shows a face that might pass for one 


of Elizabeth’s men rather than for one 
who knew the great Henry and served 
Richelieu, a long oval with the large 
orbited steady eye of a ruler of men, 
and a mouth telling of humor fitted to 
bear. hardship and contrary chance, 
and it seems as if the face had been 
imaged before the author as he wrote 
forbidding him for an instant to for- 
get that there was a “Frenchman” 
with those qualities “which wayward 
English tradition denies to the French, 
patience, sobriety, calm self-control, 
and a complete absence of vanity.” 
And thus it is that he appears, whether 
sojourning in Spain and noting men 
and matters interesting to his King; 
keeping up the courage of his fellow- 
explorer by devices for amusement; 
forgiving the impostor who injures 
his reputation and robs him of a pre- 
cious vear by leading him into the im- 
penetrable wilderness on pretense of 
having explored it, or at last, his life 
work done, his strength exhausted, 
turning his mind to making a good 
end and dying “with sentiments of 
piety so great that we all marveled.” 
This is not the first excellent book in 
the series, but it is hardly possible that 
it will be surpassed. 


—N. Y. Times Saturday Review. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF GFRMANY. 


Mr. Henderson would seein quite 
justified in fee‘ing the need of a con- 
densed, easily comprehensible history 
of Germany. As he says in his pre- 
face, Germany is the central country 
of Europe and on its soil have been 
fought most of the greater interna- 
tional struggles—the Thirty Years’ 
War, the early part of the Spanish 
Succession War, the Seven Years’ War 
and the wars against Napoleon. Mr. 
Henderson asks if, under these cir- 
cumstances a study of the history of 
France, rather than of that of Ger- 


many, should be recommended as a 
guiding thread through the intricacies 
of general European history, as is the 
custom with most modern education? 
It is indeed true that Louis XIV gave 
the tone to the high society of his own 
age, but is it not also true that this 
influence was neither deep nor bene- 
ficial? The French Revolution ver- 
ily produced great results for Europe, 
vet its effects, too, have been much 
overestimated. 

In Germany was the Reformation 
accomplished, in the Thirty Years’ 
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War greater interests were at stake 
than in the Huguenot struggles while 
the German peace of Westphalia 
necessitated a complete recasting of 
the map of Europe. Also, if we look 
for striking personalities and events, 
surely the reigns of Frederick the 
Great and of William I were of su- 
preme importance to Europe, so that 
a knowledge of German history would 
seem essential to a sound, general ed- 
ucation. But few histories of Ger- 
many in a form sufficiently simple and 
short to warrant a not too difficult 
reading and a not too prolonged study 
exist in our language wherefore Mr. 
Ernest Henderson has put forth his 
best efforts, and after collecting all 
available facts, has selected, condensed 
and arranged all those that are essen- 
tial together with as many minor 
points as could be conveniently in- 
cluded within an alloted space. It is 


somewhat amusing to see two large 
thick 8 vo. volumes bearing the title, 
“A Short History of Germany,” but of 
course, when we pause to realize how 
vast is the mass of material and how 
great must have been the task of re- 
ducing it to even these proportions, 
the title seems not incongruous. But 
despite the bulk one need not fear that 
the reading will be a hardship. 

Mr. Henderson expresses himself 
easily and smoothly in moderately 
long sentences that present few diffi- 
culties in the matter of complication 
or ambiguity. Nor does he stop to 
theorize. Every sentence contains 
fact, fact valuable and desirable; and 
the careful, retentive reader will, after 
perusal, find himself possessed of a 
goodly stock of important information 
as well as of a pleasant memory of en- 
joyable hours passed in the reading of 
the work. 


RECONSTRUCTION AND THE CONSTITUTION. 


Though the work of a Northern 
man, this volume is aggressively 
Southern in its view of the essential 
feature of the reconstruction policy— 
the establishment of manhood suffrage 
as the means of securing to the eman- 
cipated race the civil rights won for 
them by the war. Professor Burgess 
treats as baseless the view that the fu- 
ture freedom of the negro was im- 
periled by the “vagrant acts” of the 
Virginia Legislature of 1866, requir- 
ing propertyless men to hire them- 
selves out at the usual wages in their 
locality, under penalty of being re- 
quired to work with ball and chain ‘f 
they refused or left their jobs. To 
whatever extent the civil rights of 
negroes needed protection against the 
arbitrary power of their recent own- 
ers, the end should have been secured, 
he savs, bv placing civil liberty 
throughout the Nation under the pro- 
tection of the Federal courts. The 


people of the loyal commonwealths 
were at that time, he urges, ready for 
the adoption of such a policy, and the 
Southern commonwealths might have 
been held under territorial civil gov- 
ernment until the white race therein 
had “sufficiently recovered from its 
temporary disloyalty to be intrusted 
again with the powers of common- 
wealth local government.” Such, in 
brief, is the alternative policy which 
Professor Burgess believes should 
have been adopted in place of negro 
enfranchisement. The most valuable 
portion of his volume is his masterly 
defense of President Johnson and 
criticism of the measures carried by 
the radical Republicans at Washing- 
ton. The events of this period at the 
South receive relatively little treat- 
ment, and the treatment they do re- 
ceive is relatively unsatisfactory. Pro- 
fessor Burgess’s attitude toward this 
whole subject is revealed in his own 
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Reconstruction and the Constitution 


declaration on approaching it: “The 
conduct of the men who now appear 
upon the scene as the creators of the 
new South was so tyrannic, corrupt, 
mean, and vulgar as to repel the his- 
torian from attempting any detailed 
account of their doings, and incline 
him to the vaguest outline.” The out- 
line which follows puts very sharply 
before the readers the vicious extrava- 
gance of the Moses Legislature in 
South Carolina, which “spent ninety- 
five thousand dollars to refurnish its 
Assembly Hall where the aristocrats 
of South Carolina had never spent 
more than five thousand,” and the 
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four-fold to tenfold increase of taxa- 
tion in other States during the period 
of negro domination; but the author 
neglects to notice at all the fact that 
the heaviest of the new expenditures 
was for the establishment of a public~ 
school system, and that the fourfold 
increase in taxation which is charged 
against most of the Southern States 
at this period was paralleled in some 
parts of the North—as, for example, 
the city of Chicago and the State of 
New York. In neither North nor 
South did the work of retrenchment 
begin until after the panic of 1873. 
—The Outlook. 


HISTORY OF POLITICAL THEORIES—OUR LITERARY DELUGE 


MISCELLANEOUS 


A HISTORY OF POLITICAL THEORIES—ANCIENT 


—THE LIVING RACES OF MANKIND--THE MADNESS OF PHILIP 
—DEMOCRACY AND SOCIAL ETHICS. 


AND 


MEDIAEVAL. 


In view of the abundance of the 
literature of political science, it is 
rather singular that no attempt has 
been hitherto made to write a connect- 
ed history of political theories. To 
fill this vacancy is the purpose of Dr. 
William Archibald Dunning’s volume. 
Only a portion of a vast field is cov- 
ered, however, as the author brings 
his book to a close at the threshold 
of the modern period. But the great 
importance of early political theories 
can be hardly overestimated. They 
not only aid us to an understanding 
of the institutions of the past, but 
their influence on modern political 
thought may be everywhere discerned. 

The present work begins with Plato 
and ends with Machiavelli. Dr. Dun- 
ning does not attempt to write the 
history of political literature, nor is 
the scope of his book identical with 
that of politica! science. The theories 
considered are those which are defi- 
nitely related to the current of institu- 


tional development. It is pointed out 
that political thought is largely the re- 
sult of objective political history; 
hence, “the history of political theory, 
is to be kept always in touch with the 
history of political fact.” | Adher- 
ence to this excellent principle, has en- 
abled the author to trace forcibly and 
clearly the progress of political 
thought from the Hellas of the fourth 
century B. C, to Europe in the six- 
teenth century of our era. The treat- 
ment of such a wide range in a single 
volume, prevents a full discussion of 
all the topics included, but the leading 
facts are carefully outlined and noth- 
ing is lost by compression. 

In the course of his work. Dr. 
Dunning describes and analyzes all 
the great systems of political theory 
of ancient and mediaeval times. 
Hellenic institutions, Plato and Aris- 
totle, the later Greek thinkers, the 
political ideas current in the Roman 
Empire; the Roman Jurists; early 
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Christianity, and the writings of the 
Fathers of the Church; Aquinas and 
the scholastic philosophy ; the rise and 
decline of the ecclesiastical view of 
politics; Machiavelli, and the begin- 
ning of the modern period—all these 
subjects are admirably discussed. The 
chapters on Plato, Aristotle, and 
Machiavelli are particularly good, and 
those dealing with Aquinas and the 
mediaeval theory of the relations of 
Church and State, are commendable 
for the clear and careful working out 
of an intricate subject. 

The book as a whole, is character- 
ized by a high standard of scholar- 
ship, and as a study at first hand will 
take a position of authority in its 
special field. The author displays that 
zeal for accuracy and clear exposition 
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which is the soul of modern scientific 
writing. He is not controlled by a 
single book or dogma; he aims to get 
at the exact truth of the matter in 
hand, and to present the results of his 
researches in a compact, orderly man- 
ner. It is, therefore, reasonable to 
predict that the volume before us, will 
receive the careful attention of those 
persons who are interested in the 
deeper problems of history and _ poli- 
tics; for it is not only valuable as a 
history of political doctrines, but it 
is representative of that scholarly 
learning and painstaking industry, 
which, at the present time, are doing 
so much for the cause of higher edu- 
cation in this country. 


Albert S. Henry 


OUR LITERARY DELUGE. 


Both English and American period- 
icals have lately been filled with spec- 
ulations as to the cause of the present 
flood of new books and of the unus- 
ually widespread popularity and sales 
of many of them. But until Mr. Halsey 
wrote and collected these essays on 
“Our Literary Deluge,” no one had 
put his or her observations of the con- 
dition of affairs in book form. 

Mr. Halsey is widely known as an 
author and editor of superior and ad- 
mirable qualities, and his close intima- 
cy with the book world has given him 
a particularly fine opportunity for 
noting the trend of current literary 
thought. 

Therefore the essays which he has 
collected in his little book not only 
have an interest in showing the mod- 
ern attitude toward literature, but es- 
pecially do they deal with the idea of 
literary immortality, striving to make 
patent through the examples now at 
hand, the fact that few of the books 
being published to-day will live to see 


the future, while those that do live will 
likely be the ones now most unappre- 
ciated. ‘ 

Book-making has undergone a most 
rapid evolution within the past cen- 
tury. The time was when to be an 
author was to be a superior being, set 
apart from your fellows; the time is 
when to be an author is merely to 
mingle in a motley crowd of men and 
women, all of whom are striving to 
win bread by their pens. In short, the 
time when men wrote only as in- 
spired by genius, has ceased to be, and 
literature has become merely a suc- 
cessful money-making scheme. To 
pause, however, ‘for a moment. I 
would not be misunderstood to mean 
that all writing is but a means of 
money-getting, or that all or even 
three-quarters of the writers of to-day 
are moved to write by nothing nobler 
than a desire for acquiring fortune. 
Happily, there yet live poets and nov- 
elists of the true calibre, although in- 
deed it does seem as if genius were 
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of late most sparing in the distribu- 
tion of her priceless treasures. But 
modern advancement has undoubtedly 
brought about a radical change in the 
realm of literature. Mr. Halsey gives 
as some of the reasons for the vast 
flood of recent books. reasons that are 
due mostly to advanced civilization 
and the general trend of progression ; 
(1) the greater efficiency of the com- 
mon-schools, (2) the increase in at- 
tendance at colleges, (3) the growth 
of libraries, (4) the growth of period- 
ical literature, (5) the increase in the 
number of general readers and (6) 
the decline in the cost of printing ma- 
terials, etc. 

People are becoming more general- 
ly educated, they are becoming read- 
ets, hence they are becoming ambi- 
tious. They read a clever novel. It 
looks easy. They have heard of its 
wide success, of its enormous sales 
which have made its author rich, and 
immediately they are filled with aspi- 
rations to do something like it. The 
minds of all men are filled with plots 
for possible stories, plots compiled of 
an idea caught here, and another 
there. Why not embody them in a 
book? The public is on a higher plane 
of cultivation than ever before; but 
the plane is not yet sufficiently high to 
render possible an exquisite taste in 
literature. 

But the first seeds have been sown, 
the first fruit has ripened, the vast 
throngs of general readers are craving 
for stories, stories that tell of human- 
ity, and they are ready to devour 
them every one. Publishers know this, 
they know that there is money in this 
attitude, consequently they lower the 
standard by which they accept the 
manuscripts and writings of all de- 
scriptions flow in. 

We have new books by hundreds. 
But how many of them will last? 
Alas, their life is ephemeral, some 


come in the day and pass even in the 
night. Mr, Halsey fixes the estimate 
at ten per cent. Ten per cent. linger 
through this generation, probably not 
ten per cent. of those will live farther. 
Why? because the readers at large 
want novelty! They read a book once 
and forget it, losing themselves in an- 
other. That finished, it too, goes its 
way to oblivion and so on. The best 
books are the least read, the most that 
we can hope for them is that-a few 
appreciating minds will enjoy them 
and pass them on down the line with 
inherited and increased value in liter- 
ary taste. Precedent shows that the 
many of our great masters have never 
gained recognition in their lifetime; a 
fact that is proved by the new editions 
of the best poets and prose writers 
which are now being issued. Also if 
we name over a number of the most 
popular works for a generation or so 
ago, how many do we find that we 
are familiar with. Their names ever 
have passed away. 

_Nevertheless there is a promise for 
the future. The same causes which 
have brought about the present condi- 
tions will, with increasing potency 
bring about a better condition. The 
education that has progressed only so 
far will progress further, and men wil! 
begin to recognize talent and genius, 
and will begin to be dissatisfied with 
anything less. So we can hope that 
the sad state of the book world to-day 
only foretells a coming, superior state 
and we may even hope for the last at 
a time not so far distant. 

This is in part the burden of Mr. 
Halsey’s “talks” on the deluge. He 
further takes up modern editing, crit- 
icism, reform, book-collecting, and 
some few points concerning particu- 
lar great authors. Throughout the 
book is interesting, and worth reading 
in every respect. 
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THE LIVING RACES OF MANKIND. 


Recent years have witnessed a de- 
cided growth of interest among the 
civilized peoples in those more distant 
races of mankind. The reason for 
this, doubtless, lies in the fact that un- 
til here of late the American and 
European nations have been too en- 
grossed with their own internal and 
international affairs to be much con- 
cerned with the barbarous inhabitants 
of the lands beyond. But with the 
increase in the pqlicy of expansion, it 
has obviously grown necessary to 
make the acquaintance, if only in an 
indirect manner, of the peculiar types 
that people the countries now fast be- 
coming the property of the various 
great powers. In order to use our 
conquests to the best advantage, at the 
same time benefiting the natives them- 
selves, as far as possible, we must 
make a study of the physical features, 
clothing, food, dwellings and habits 
and especially the customs concerning 
birth, marriage and death, of these 
various races. To this end the sub- 
ject of Ethnology ‘should be popular- 
ized for the benefit of readers at large 
and a work like the present volume is 
just now most acceptable, inasmuch as 
both England and America are behind 
hand jn this important matter. 


DEMOCRACY AND 


This book is an ably written and at- 
tractive discussion of some of the 
pressing social questions of the day, 
and illustrates the deep interest which 
has been awakened among educated 
men and women in the direction of so- 
cial amelioration. But, while that in- 
terest so often means the setting up 
of individual ideals and theories to 
which the facts of life are supposed to 
square, it is a merit of Miss Addams’s 
volume that she describes social condi- 
tions as she has found them, and her 
suggestions toward social reform are 


“The Living Races of Mankind,” 
has been written by three eminent 
Englishmen assisted by a number of 
specialists, all of whom have made a 
thorough consideration and research 
of the entire subject from geographi- 
cal papers and journals as well as 
from all valuable authorities and have 
with a view to simplicity arranged 
their accounts of the various groups 
of all races according to their geo- 
graphical placings. The exposition of 
the essential features of each group 
are accurate and interesting, setting 
forth all distinctive characteristics and 
eccentricities in appearance and habit, 
even including their games and sports 
and adding a number of statistics of 
population, race and religion, for the 
sake of completeness. 

The book is clearly and attractive- 
ly written in a manner to win favor 
from readers of all classes and at- 
tainments. It is fascinating through- 
out, while the result of reading it is 
an acquisition of much valuable in- 
formation consisting not merely of 
words and phrases, but composed of 
vivid mental pictures impressed upon 
the mind in a way to secure perma- 
nency. 


SOCIAL ETHICS. 


based on the results of actual experi- 
ence. 

Miss Addams believes in the effi- 
cacy of democracy as a power for the 
promotion of social progress. The 
type of democracy which she advo- 
cates, however, is not of the starry- 
banner, self-complacent variety, but 
that broad, liberal, humanizing spirit 
which endeavors to aid and uplift the 
race. We must cast aside our private 
ideals and standards of conduct, so 
our author argues, and seek to under- 
stand how we may help the needy with- 
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out injuring their self-respect, how we 
may educate the masses to bring out 
their highest industrial efficiency,how 
we may better municipal conditions 
without making a reform movement, 
as is so often the case, a farce and a 
failure—these are the problems which 
call for our mist careful attention. 
The ideal of the cultured few who de- 
vote themselves to charity work and 
popular education is not the ideal of 
those whom they are so anxious to 
serve; hence, the misunderstanding is 
mutual and the result of much disin- 
terested effort is almost wholly nega 
tive. -We should first understand the 
life, aims, habits and desires of those 
whom we wish to help and then con- 
struct our methods from our experi- 
ence. This is the only way, Miss 
Addams contends, in which really ef- 
fective social work can be done. 
There are chapters on the industrial 
problem and upon educational methods 
which show much insight and obser- 
vation, but they cannot be discussed 
here. The author’s settlement work 
in Chicago has given her an excellent 


opportunity to become familiar with 
the various phases of life among work- 
ingmen and women, and she has vig- 
orously and sympathetically described 
them. Many valuable suggestions are 
given by which trades schools can be 
made to serve the purpose of training 
young men and women for the intelli- 
gent following of the various me- 
chanical occupations. As_ Miss 
Addams observes, the manual training 
or technical school is usually diverted 
from its true purpose of making com- 
petent workers, to be a feeder for the 
university and the engineering and 
other professions. 

One cannot read this little book 
without being impressed by its sane 
and practical character. The life ir 
describes is the common life which 
surrounds every dweller in a large 
city, which is so often ignored, but in 
which the interested observer finds 
many striking facts. And to those who 
give attention to the study of social 
ethics, Miss Addams’s volume may be 
recommended for careful perusal. 


ALS. 


THE MADNESS OF PHILIP. 


Clara Morris and the April Baby’s 
mother have given us such refreshing 


stories of childhood that it is almost. 


out of the question for any one else 
to expect to win laurels in this direc- 
tion. 

Stories of little folks to be amusing 
and satisfactory must be reflections— 
exact reproductions, of their sayings 
and doings. Otherwise they lose their 
cuteness and become unnatural and 
monotonous. 

Josephine Dodge Daskam has re- 
cently presented to the literary world, 
a volume of childhood sketches, which 
is bright and entertaining in portions 
and just as exaggerated and uninter- 


esting in other parts. Some of the 
youngsters seem like real genuine 
flesh and blood creations, while others 
are so very bookish, that we almost 
imagine that we are reading fairy 
tales. 

Miss Daskam may be a lover of 
children but it is evident that she has 
never made a study of them. Her ef- 
forts to jokingly deal with Sacred 
Writ are to the refined reader alto- 
gether out of place and distasteful 
and the sketches in general appear to 
have been written more for quantity 
than quality. 

“The Madness of Philip” will never 
gain popularity by its merit. £. D. Y. 
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By Talcott Williams, LL. D. 


Given a state in which the govern- 
ment discharged at an uniform rate 
The Level of 2!! functions of equal value 
Social Motion tO all, like roads and the 
post- office, it is plain that 
as. the number of such 
functions, water, education, telegraph, 
museum, etc. increased, the wealth of 
the community under government 
control would increase and relatively 
private capital decrease. Given a so- 
cial system in which the organization 
of labor in unions tended to increase 
wages and the organization of capital 
‘mn corporations tended to increase the 
division of its ownership through 
larger and larger joint stock com- 
panies whose shares are more and 
more widely diffused and there would 
be a perpetual tendency toward the 
evening of rewards from labor and 
capital and their enjoyment by more 
and more persons. In such a State 
and social system where the State held 
more and more of the wealth of fixed 
resources of the community and the 
results of labor and capital were more 
and more widely diffused, the security 
of the individual would grow and men 
and women would approach equality. 
Population also would tend toward a 
static condition, neither diminishing 
nor increasing, since there would be 
no economic pressure to create the 
‘family unit, which would be formed 
permanently by life-long preference 
and not held together by outside pres- 
sure of law. 


M. A. Lane 


As such a social system extended, 
races unequal to its high strain would 
disappear and be replaced by the race, 
to wit, the Anglo-American, where 
wages are highest, ownership in stock 
companies most widely diffused and 
men more nearly equal among them- 
selves and women with men. 

Mr. Michael A. Lane has worked 
out these theses in a closely printed 
book of 576 pages. “The Level of 
Social Motion,” of which the first 
third is a rather weak social philoso- 
phy, the second third rather opaque 
in reasoning and the last third an op- 
timistic analysis of existing socia! 
tendencies. Like many social econo- 
mists, Mr. Lane has learned to think 
without learning to write; but his 
book is a valuable record of current 
tendencies. 

x * x 
¢ Dr. Josiah Strong has become known 
for the enthusiastic use of fact and 
The Next statistics in optimistic 
Great Awake- prophecy. In “The Next 
~ Great Awakening,” he 
Josiah Strong makes a direct plea for liv- 
ing Christianity in daily life. If, as 
alleged, it has failed, “it is because it 
has never been tried.” Truth there 
is in this ; but when Dr. Strong comes 
to detail he is as vague as all the rest. 
He suggests that the present economic 
organization of society may be wrong. 
If it is, all men should come out of 
it; but men will never leave at a mere 
suggestion or vague pleas for unsel- 
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fishness. There is nothing easier than 
to be “unselfish” about nothing in par- 
ticular. Yet in this small book is the 
same prophecy and prediction of 
economic equality as in Mr. Lane’s 
book. 


* 4 * 


Canon H. Hensley Henson, after 
many years of preaching and three 
Godly Union YOlumes of sermons urg- 
andConcora ing Christian reunion, 
found himself this winter, 
so much wider is the 
secular than the ecclesiastical audience 
in this day, raised by a single magazine 
article to the position of the accepted 


Canon Henson 


' champion of a recognition by the 


Protestant Episcopal Church of non- 
episcopal ordination and membership. 
Up to 1662, this was done by the 
English church. The episcopate, 
nearly all thorough historical students 
now see, is an evolution from other 
conditions in the apostolic age. Godly 
Union and Concord” is a volume of 
sermons, with a preface, by Canon 
Henson urging these views. The his- 
torical case is practically unanswer- 
able, and Canon Henson in these 
earnest discourses marshals the spirit- 
ual plea for a catholice practice which 
shall treat all Christian churches as 
one. 


x * x 


The one great authority on Chinese 
porcelain is Dr. S. W. Bushell’s “Ori- 
Chinese ental Ceramic Art” 
Porcelain (1896), based on the Wal- 
Cosmo ter’s collection, with 116 
Monkhouse plates in colors and 437 
cuts. It cost $500. M. Ernest 
Gradidier’'s description of his own 
collection, now in the Louvre, 
1894, “La Ceramique Chinoise” 
is another monumental work. 
These are for libraries and great 
collectors. Among single hand- 
books, Mr. J. Galland’s “Chinese Por- 
celain,” 270 pp. and 485 illustrations. 
1890, has stood alone; but its ar- 
rangement is unsatisfactory and its 


processed photographs, while clear 
and carefully annotated, lack color. 
The late Mr. William Cosmo Monk- 
house, who died last July, has im- 
proved on Mr. Galland’s book in “A 
History and Description of Chinese 
Porcelain.” It is a comely 8 vo, with 
24 colored plates and 54 half-tones. 
It is arranged historically. It is 
written from the standpoint of the 
miodest collector. After the English 
fashion, it turns more to blue and 
white and to white, than to color. Its 
author has written much on the sub- 
ject and had the benefit of Dr. Bush- 
ell’s revision. The transliteration is 
careful. Free use is made of Dr. 
Bushell’s translation of Tzu-ching’s 
priceless work. Full knowledge is 
shown of collections in this country. 
George Hirth’s, “Ancient Porcelain,” 
Leipzig, 1888, and Mr. Alfred E. 
Hippisley’s history and catalogue pub- 
lished by the Smithsonian are 
constantly cited. The work, like all 
such will tell little to those unfamiliar 
with Chinese porcelain; but to those 
with even a slight knowledge, it will 
be most useful and it surpasses any 
current volume. 


x * x 


Mr. Charles H. Caffin is the art critic 
of the New York Sun, a paper which 
American under Mr. W. .M. Laffan’s 
Mastersof direction has shown a 
Painting more intelligent interest in 
Caffin art than any other Ameri- 
can newspaper. The task of express- 
ing in words the impression of form, 
drawing and color ‘in sculpture, etch- 
ing and painting has great interest to 
the man of letters and is of no value 
whatever to the artist. He never 
learns anything from “art criticism.” 
It is not for the craftsmen. It is for 
the observer. It is an attempt to ex- 
plain articulately through the techni- 
cal skill of the critic, what the aver- 
age man feels only in a dim, dumb 
way. In “American Masters of Paint- 
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ing” Mr, Caffin has done this with a 
minute skill for 13 American artists—- 
Stuart, Inness, La Farge, Whittier, 
Homer, Abbey, Fuller, Martin, Brush. 
Wyant, Tryon and Walker. He knows 
the lives of these men. He knows 
them, Their relation to the day’s 
work in art is clear to him. These 
sketches, which first appeared in the 
Sun, have that immediate and person- 
al note inseparable from good news- 
paper work. Throughout, there is 
here most admirable description and 
valuation. 

Mr. Caffin but partially realizes how 
commonplace is Abbey. The imagin- 
ative limitation of Sargent, who in his 
Boston decoration, thinks instead of 
imagining, he misses. But as a whole. 
this is the first book on American 
art of which one can unhesitatingly 
feel that it offers standards of critic- 
ism by which the observer both learns 
his own opinion and is guided to a 
better judgment. 


.s 


* " Ok 


The Dial, a Chicago weekly, I have 
heard a table-full of critics agree had 
Little-Leaders the best literary criticism 
Editorial in America. This is part- 
Echess ly because it never praises 
W.M. Payne a popular book. Literary 
it is, though neither informed nor 
philosophic. For ten years Mr. Wil- 
liam Morton Payne has been its asso- 
ciate editor. A Newburyport man— 
a Massachusetts town with many re- 
lations to American letters—now 42, 
he has been in books all his life. Out of 
his Dial articles, he has made two 
slender volumes. Such books never 
sell, and publishers are shy of them; 
but they gratify the author and are 
convenient to give away to your 
friends. There are the three classes 
usually found, descriptive criticism, 
essays on those aspects of letters 
which touch and trench on education 
and articles on authors who die and 
dying become texts. Mr. Payne’s 
lack is elevation and_ distinction. 
His value is in his knowledge, his 
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comparison and his clear summaries 
of characteristics, 


Mrs, Gertrude Franklin Atherton has 
in “The Conqueror” created an Alex- 
ander Hamilton after her 
The Conqueror OWN image. You will read 
it once. You will not read 
it twice. Hamilton has left 
abundant measure of himself in let- 
ters, pamphlets and speech. He was 
cool, self-contained, capacious, not 
easily heated and fell into the toils of 
a middle-aged siren in his own mid- 
dle-age after a fashion which never 
comes to the early trespasser who has 
learned wisdom and sharpened his 
caution by dulling his appetite. It 
was balance that gave Hamilton 
weight and his early pamphlets win by 
logic not by heat. Mrs, Atherton has 
taken Hamilton’s most dramatic life 
and carried him through it in a state 
of suppressed excitement. Hence 
a sort of Henty romance, on the jump 
every page and heated; but its rush 
is being perpetually interrupted by too 
much heat as is an express train by a 
hot-box. The facts are here. Details 
have their accuracy. The one thing 
absent is Alexander Hamilton. 


G.F. Atherton 


x * 

The American leader writer works in 
an impenetrable obscurity, unknown 
even in England and shar- 

ed by no other journalist. 
Wite To fellow journalists, An- 
A. E. Watrous drew E. Watrous, of the 
New York Press, was known as one 
of the most persuasive and vigorous 
editorial disputants of his day. His 
tragic death in a moment of depres- 
sion due to over-work came before 
“Young Howson’s Wife” appeared. 
This gleaning of short stories has like 
his own nature an incommunicable 
sense of sympathy with the, under- 
working of the hearts of men and 
women, and throughout there is in 
these stories the serious felicity of 
style which was in all his work. 


Young 
Howson’s 
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Maxime Gorky lies dying in the Cau- 
casus of consumption, and the three 
Twenty-six Short sharp stories: 
andOne ‘“ Twenty-six and One,” 
Gorky “Thelkache”’and ‘“Malva,” 
just issued in single vol- 
ume with the first as title cut to the 
bone. Here is man’s lust, crime and 
woman’s lust in their elemental utter- 
ance. Nothing is wasted and nothing 
concealed. Not pleasant, most grim, 
hard and dour, but all there. 


* * x 


Given a New York Fourth avenue 
room and canaries, to make an idyll 
of bird-life. This is Miss 
Hezekiah’s = Tillie Hamilton French’s 
Wives ° ; 
om achievement in “Hezeki- 
L.H.French = 3h’s Wives.” Few books 
of the day have the genial charm of 
these simple annals of singing birds 
and their loves, told with the sub-acid 
touch of the isolated life. In New 
York, all life is isolated, and even so 
much of nature as a canary bird, wins 
charms and touches. This book is 
close to those time cherishes. 


* * x 

“Nancy” has been in the New York 
Sun. She is young. She is charming. 
She is. American. Mr. 
Misdemeanors Penrhyn Stanlaws has 
of Nancy made her like all his girls 
Eleanor Hoyt __only more so and Miss 
Eleanor Hoyt has given her delecta- 
able words which move to love and 
laughter. This is Miss Hoyt’s first 
book; but any woman who can leave 
this dialogue behind her, has a future 

before her. 

*x * x 

Mr. Albert Galloway Keller is an in- 
structor in social science in Yale, 
where the academic at- 
Homeric = mosphere is one of activity 
Society ce" ‘2 
= rather than erudition. His 
A.G.Keller “Fiomeric Society” codi- 
fies the ethnography of the Iliad and 
Odyssey. A book which should link 
the life in the poem with current 
ethnographic knowledge is much 


needed, Mr. Keller instead has in- 
dustriously collected the folk-life of 
the poem, no difficult matter as it 
has been done many times. He is 
still in the mist of Chaldea and 
Egypt. ._The second millenium B. C. 
is not yet clear to him nor the new 
meaning of rite and ceremony in the 
succession of human development. 
The book is therefore industrious ra- 
ther than illuminating. 


x * x 


These lectures delivered at Cambridge 
University by its Slade Professor 

of Fine Arts, Sir William 
Domain of Art Martin Conway, are very 
W.M.Conway English. There is no 

philosophy, no_ technical 
knowledge and no systematic theme. 
Sir William is an university extension 
lecturer, art writer, mountain climber 
and author of a useful book on Dutch 
wood-engravers. But the “Domain 
of Art,” is a book you cannot neglect, 
if you care for the art current. Here 
is a wide view of the world product 
in art, shrewd advice as to personal 
study, keen condemnation of the 
amateur, the curse of art here as well 
as in England—and a most unusual 
perception that the office of art is to 
add the perfection of form to the con- 
tent of human enjoyment. That is ali, 
That is enough. 


* * 


Not for the wide-reading public is 
“The Influence of India’ and Persia 

Indiasna On the Poetry of Ger- 
PersiaandGer- many,” which Mr. Arthur 
man Poetry TF J. Remy, a fellow of 
A.F. J.Remy Columbia, has issued in 
the “German Studies” of the Univer- 
sity; but a paper like this is a labor- 
saving inventory for the scholar 
of the manifold influence of Persian 
and Sanskrit verse on Teuton letters 
Germany had and has, as these lands 
had, intellectual, without political lib- 
erty and therefore their verse found 
in the Germanic area a fruitful soil, 
developing the same idea. This Mr. 
Remy does not grasp, though it is the 
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thread through all the labyrinth, he 
has so patiently explored. Why does 
a thesis so often stop thinking? 


* " 


The Christian Endeavor movement 
has succeeded the revival on which 
Training the €Vangelical churches once 
Church of the depended and it plays the 

Puture same part in adding mem- 
F.E. Clark bers. Its strength is its 
devotion to an organization. Its risk 
is in its lack of attention to the busi- 
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ness of being good as the first duty of 
the new life. Its founder, Dr, Francis 
E, Clark, in “Training the Church of 
the Future” has put in one small vol- 
ume of lectures, delivered at the lead- 
ing evangelical seminaries, the origin, 
the method of the development of 
these societies in civic and church 
work. Nothing can be more impor- 
tant than his emphasis on early atten- 
tion to the religious instinct. If 
church membership comes early, it 
comes normally. 


ie 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH of 


GERTRUDE ATHERTON 


ERTRUDE FRANKLIN 
ATHERTON was born on 

Rincon Hill, San Farncis- 

co, in a quarter since fallen 

from its former eminence 

and a housenow propped on 

the edge of a ‘‘cut.’”’ She was 

the great-grand niece of Benjamin 
Franklin, and was reared by her 
grandfather, Stephen Franklin, one of 
the pioneers of California, editor of 
its first paper, the “Golden Era,” and 
a man of strong literary tastes. From 
him the young girl’s inventive facul- 
ties received their early direction and 
she made and told stories before she 
could pen them. She was educated at 


St. Mary’s Hall, Benicia, California, 
and at Sayre Institute, Lexington, 
Kentucky. Her school-life ended, she 
married into a leading California fam- 
ily. Early widowed, she spent much 
time in travel but in 1890 returned to 
her native State to study the primi- 
tive period—the prehistoric period, it 
might be called—of its career, Among 
her works are “The Dooms-woman,” 
1892; “A Whirl Asunder,” 1895; 
“Patience Sparhawk and Her Times,” 
1897; “A Daughter of the Vine” 
1899; “Senator North,” 1900; and 
others. Her latest work, which has 
just been published, is “The Con- 
queror,” the life of Alexander Hami!- 
ton in the form of.a novel. 
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James Huneker has long been known 
among newspaper men as one of the 

ablest, most acute and 
James sympathetic of American 
punchor critical writers. He has 

been working at journal- 
ism since he was fifteen years of age 
—over twenty-five years—but at vari- 
ous times during this period, he has 
devoted himself to other occupations 
and studies. 

Mr. Huneker is by birth a Phila- 
delphian. One of his grandfathers 
was a Hungarian and a musician, the 
other an Irishman, and a poet. In- 
tended for the Catholic priesthood, 
Mr. Huneker studied law, went to 
Paris, there studied the piano with the 
late Theodore Ritter, returned to New 


JAMES HUNEKER 


York and continued his musical stud- 
ies with Rafael Joseffy, at the same 
time earning his living as a newspa- 
per writer. For a long time he was 
the musical critic of the Recorder, and 
for five years was associated with 
Harry Neagle in the writing of the 
daily dramatic column of the paper 
called the Prompter. After leaving 
the Recorder, he was two years with 
the Morning Advertiser, when that 
journal was under the direction of Mr. 
Foster Coates. His connection with 
the Musical Courier dates from 1887. 
At present he is the associate editor of 
that interesting and authoritative 
weekly, besides writing the columns 
signed “Raconteur.” He taught for 
ten years with Joseffy at the National 
Conservatory of Music. 

Mr. Huneker has frequently con- 
tributed to periodical literature, and 
his books are “Mezzotints in Mod- 
ern Music,” “Chopin” and “Melo- 
maniacs.” 


Frederick Haynes Newell, chief hy- 
drographer of the United State Geo- 

logical Survey, was born 
F. H. in Bradford, Pa., March 
Newell 5, 1862; the son of Au- 

gustus William Newell, a 
mining and civil engineer of Need- 
ham, Mass. He was_ educated 
chiefly in Massachusetts, where 
he early came in touch with 
the subject which was to become a life 
study; for there he lived on one of the 
few irrigated farms in the eastern 
part of the State, on the old homestea4 
of the family, where horticulture by 
means of irrigation was introduced 
following the investigations of his 
grandfather into the methods of fruit- 
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raising practiced in France during the 
early part of the century. 

In. 1885 Mr. Newell was graduated 
as a mining engineer and geologist 
from the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. He then engaged in 
mining in Colorado; was assistant on 
the Ohio Geological Survey, and was 
engineer on a number of enterprises 
in Pennsylvania and Virginia. 

Mr. Newell is now recognized as 
one of the foremost authorities on the 
subject of irrigation. He has been sec- 
retary of the National Geographic So- 
ciety for several years; also secretarv 
of the American Forestry Association ; 
fellow of the Geological Society of 
America, and of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of 
Science; member of the Washington 
Academy of Science. and of the 


American Society of Civil Engineers ; 
besides several honorary offices. He 
is the author of numerous magazine 
articles, pamphlets, 


and official re- 


ports. 


Fred L. Pattee, author of “Mary 
Garvin,” just published, has not given 
us a haphazard impression 
but the result of early en- 
vironment, and a protract- 
ed study of his tvnes. 
The story is of plain New Hampshire 
folks ; and it was in this State that the 
author was born—Bristol, March 22, 
1863—and here he spent his boyhood 
days. 

He graduated from Dartmouth Col- 
lege in 1888, and thereupon, for the 
next two vears, took charge of schools 
in New Jersey and Massachusetts. 
from 1890 to 1894 he was principal of 
Northwood Academy: leaving there to 
accept the chair of English language 
and literature in Pennsylvania State 
College, which he has occupied ever 
since. Before going to college he 
learned the printer’s trade. 

Mr. Pattee is the author of “A His- 
tory of American Literature,” “The 
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Wine of May and other Poems,” “The 
Foundations of English Literature,” 
“Reading Courses in American Lit- 
erature,” “A Study of Shakespeare’s 
Macbeth,” an edition of the “Poems 
of Philip Freneau,” and “Pasquaney 
Echoes”—a study of the lake which is 
described in “Mary Garvin,” and upon 
whose rippling surface are reflected so 
many of the incidents of the latter 
story. 


Howard V. Sutherland, the author 
of “Biggs’s Bar and other Klondike 
Ballads,” was born in 
South Africa more than a 
third of a century ago. 
After years spent in Eng- 
Germany and South Ameri- 
settled in San Francisco, 
and became naturalized. In 1893 
his first two books appeared, 
“The Legend of Love,” and 
“The Old, Old Story.” These were 
privately printed, and have long been 
out of print. For five years Mr. Suth- 
erland was prominently connected 
with journalism in San Francisco, 
having been associate editor of the 
Star, editor of the News Letter and 
the Wasp, and having contributed 
verse and prose to other Eastern and 
Western periodicals. When the 
Klondyvke excitement broke out, he 
went North, barely escaped the Chil- 
coot snowslide, and, along with his 
party, arrived in Dawson a _ week 
ahead of the spring rush of ’98. For 
nearly two vears he worked in the 
mines with pick and shovel, faring no 
better than the great majority, but 
making lasting frierids of the old- 
timers—to many of whom he was 
known as ‘‘ The Whistling Poet of Bo- 
nanza Creek,” or “Pot” Sullivan. The 
ballads in “Biggs’s Bar” were written 
for the amusement of these men, and 
were often forwarded from cabin to 
cabin, from creek to creek. A small 
jug of solid gold in his possession 
testifies to the esteem of at least one 
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of the miters. For two years Mr. 
Sutherland has been located in New 
York. A second edition of his charm- 
ing idyll “Jacinta,” a love story told 
in verse, has been published; his new 
book, “Songs of a City,” is to appear 
at an early date. 


William Jasper Nicolls, whose story, 
“Graystone,” has just been published, 
was born in 1854, and 
after completing the 
course in one of the Penn- 
sylvania colleges, entered 
business in the engineering de- 
partment of the Philadelphia & 
Reading Railroad. He won some 
distinction in this employment, 
so that 1879 found him chief engin- 
eer of the Long Island Railroad, for 
which concern he accomplished the 
celebrated task of building the exten- 
sion that joined the road with the 
Long Beach Railroad—one of the pro- 
jects several authoritative engineers of 
the time had declared impracticable. 
He is now president of one of the 
State’s large coal-mining companies, 
and a member of both the Society ot 
Civil Engineers and the American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers. In 
addition to his work called “A Story 
of American Coals” and “A Coal 
Catechism,” he is known in the field 
of scientific literature for his treatise 
on engineering called “The Railway 
Builder.” 


Willian J. 
Nicolls 


Thomas Dixon, Jr., author of “The 
Leopard’s Spots,” has lived a life 
hardly less remarkable 
than the story of his 
novel. He first won fame 
in his own State of North 
and was elected to the 
Legislature at the age of 
twenty, before he could vote. 
After a brief political career he 
followed the example of his father 
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Carolina, 
State 
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and became a preacher: and, as pastor 
of the People’s Church in New York 
City, attracted a larger number of 
hearers than any other preacher in 
America. Of late years, having re- 
tired to his Virginia home on the shore 
of Chesapeake Bay, he has from there 
made frequent tours and is, to-day, 
perhaps the most successful popular 
iecturer we have: His purpose from 
boyhood, however, has been to write 
books—a purpose deferred until he 
has lived much that romances are 
made of. In fact, before he himself 
wrote a novel, one was written about 
him. The preacher-hero “Camden” of 
Miss Lillian Bell’s well-known story, 
is really the author of “The Leopard's 


THOMAS DIXON, Jr. 


Spots.” Mr. Dixon has taken the 
large theme of the Sonth from the 
days of the “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” and 
the close of the Civil War, to the days 
of the New South after tne Spanish 
War. Among the characters of the 
novel are men he has known in real 
life and in fiction. It may prove that 
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this is the great novel of the white- 
man’s burden in America, but the au- 
thor has not forgotten that *112n woo 
and women are won in_ strenuous 
times— indeed he has felt that then 
love runs a more interesting and ex- 
citing course than in times of peace. 


Indiana again comes to the literary 
front in “Mlle. Fouchette,” an ex- 

tremely dramatic love 
CharlesT. story with French char- 
Murray acteristics of frivolity and 

passion. The author, Mr. 
Charles Theodore Murray, was edu- 
cated at the Indiana State University, 
at the home of Booth Tarkington, au- 
‘hor of “The Gentleman from Indi- 
ana,” and other stories. Mr. Murray 
achieved some prominence in journal- 
ism during past years, but finally 
dropped the profession for general lit- 
trature. He has traveled extensively 
at home and abroad, and he spent two 
years in Paris preparing the way for 
“Mile. Fouchette.” 


Nevill Myers Meakin, author of “The 
Assassins,” got his name Myers from 
his grandmother, who was 

Nevill M. the cousin and ward of 
Meakia Wordsworth. The name 
Nevill came from an an- 

cestress in the family of which the 
Marquis of Abergavenny is the head. 
Mr. Meakin was educated at New 
College, Oxford, where he took a 
“first class” in History in 1899, his 
special topic being the Three Cru- 
sades, studied in “the sources.” Those 
studies led him to begin “The Assas- 
sins,” and in 1900 to visit the Levant 
in search of material. While there he 
swam the Bosphorus, a Turkish boat- 
man who passed him: calling: “You’re 


an Englishman ; nobody else would be 
such a fool.” 

Mr. Meakin had written other 
books before “The Assassins,” but de- 


stroyed them as immature. 


“The ‘Droch’ of Life,” Robert 
Bridges, poet and critic, was born at 

Shippensburg, Pa. of 
Robert Scotch parentage. After 
Bridges graduating from Prince- 

ton College, Mr. Bridges 
remained at home almost a year, until 
May, 1880, reading, in preparation for 
the work he meant to undertake. He 
entered upon his chosen profession of 
journalism, by becoming a reporter on 
the staff of the Rochester Democrat 


ROBERT BRIDGES 


andChromicle. He continued on the 
staff of this paper until 1881, having 
had all the experiences that a reporter 
ought to have, of midnight journeys. 
graphic reports written under high 
pressure, and such close contact with 
men as a sound Scotch nature likes. 
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He became assistant news editor of 
the New York Evening Post, and re- 
mained with the eminent censors of 
that office six years. Meantime he 
had become literary critic ofLife, a 
position he retained till 1900, writing 
under the signature of ‘Droch.’ In 
1887 he accepted the appointment, 
which he still holds, of assistant editor 
of Scribner's Magazine. He has not 
confined himself, meanwhile to the im- 
mediate work of his profession. He 
has published poems in several of the 
leading magazines,which have attract- 
ed attention; besides occasional re- 
views and articles for other periodi- 
cals. His first book to,appear was 
“Overheard in Arcady,” imaginary 
conversations between the characters 
of the most popular novelists of the 
day, uttered in gentle criticism of their 
own authors. 

“Suppressed Chapters” is a collec- 
tion of criticisms upon literary succes- 
ses, Trilby included, in the form of 
“chapters” that are supposed to have 
been “suppressed,” or left out of the 
originals themselves. They are, of 
course, in a gentle satirical vein, and 
very clever at times, especially the one 
from the above mentioned Trilby and 
the one on Ibsenism. Of special in- 
terest further on in the book is an in- 
terview “Droch” had with F. Marion 
Crawford, in which the celebrated 
novelist tells how he goes to work to 
write a novel. 

Mr. Bridge’s latest book is “Bram- 
ble Brae,” a collection of poems, grave 
and gay, selected from the works of 
fifteen years. 


Theodore F. Seward, the originator of 
the Brotherhood of Christian Unity 

(1891), the Don’t Worry 
Theodorer. Golden Rule Brotherhood 
Seward Clubs (1897), and _ the 

(1901), began life as a 
teacher of music and a musical com- 
poser. Some of his musical compila- 
tions were very successful, the sale of 


one book, called “The Temple Choir,” 
going beyond the hundred thousand 
copies. He introduced the tonic sol- 
fa system of teaching music which 
has such vogue in England, and was 
for many years editor of various mu- 
sical periodicals published in New 
York City. But what he regards 
as his most distinctive and _ in- 
teresting musical work was fre- 
cording and thus preserving many 
of the religious melodies of the 
southern slaves, known as “spirit- 
uals,” or “slave songs,” of which 
“Swing Low, Sweet Chariot,” and 
“Turn Back, Paraoh’s Army,” are 
types. More than a hundred of these, 
which he collected, are published un- 
der the title of “Jubilee Songs.” 
The influence which led him from 
musical to religious work began at the 
outset of his professional life. It is 
a curious fact that his adoption of the 
musical calling developed an element 
of his nature which in time carried 
him out of the vocation. It was a pro- 
cess of evolutiom He transferred his 
attention from the harmony of music 
to the harmony of life—individual life 
and social life in the broadest sense of 
that word, which necessarily includes 
the religious element. As organist in 
churches of various denominations, he 
was brought into contact with views 
and ideas differing from his own 
Presbyterian doctrines and _ theories. 
Through this experience he was led to 
realize that the truly earnest and con- 
secrated people are all of the same 
religious type, whatever their sectar- 
ian name or formation of creed. He 
began gradually, and at first half un- 
consciously, to look for the “common- 
denominator”—the fundamental truths 
upon which all could and did agree. 
As a result of this study, he finally 
became so impressed with theneedless- 
ness and the immeasurable harm of 
sectarian divisions that he resolved to 
devote his life to the cause of unity. 
He is now concentrating his efforts 
in developing the Golden Rule Broth- 
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erhood, inasmuch as that precept sup- 
plies a basis of unity for all religious 
faiths, and of solidarity for the entire 
human race. 

Among his published works are 
“The School of Life” (1894) ; “Heav- 
en Every Day” (1896) ; “Don’t Wor- 
ry, or the Scientific Law of Happi- 
ness’ (1897), “Spiritual Knowing, or 
Bible Sunshine” (1900), and “How to 
Get Acquainted with God” (1902). 


George Ethelbert Walsh, author of 
“Allin Winfield,” an historical ro- 
mance published _ this 
spring, and “The Myster:- 
ous Burglar,” is a gradu- 
ate of journalism, having 
worked for the Metropolitan press 
for the past fifteen years.. His 
articles and stories have appeared 
in the leading magazines and week- 
lies of the country, including the 
North American Review, Lippincott’s, 
New England, St. Nicholas, and many 
of the English publications such as the 
Strand and Cornhill Magazines. Born 
thirty-seven years ago in Brooklyn, 
Mr. Walsh prepared for college in a 
Quaker Seminary on Long Island ; but 
ill health forced him to abandon his 
ambition for law, and a winter spent 
in Florida to regain his strength di- 
rected his attention to writing South- 
ern letters for the New YorkEvening 
Post and Times. When he returned 
North he went on the staff of the New 
York Tribune. Later he correspond- 
ed for the out of town papers, and 
practically became a “free lance” in 
journalism’ and literature, 

“The Mysterious Burglar” was his 
first published book, and _ passed 
through . three editions within six 
weeks. His second book, “Allin 
Winfield,” is quite different in style 
and conception, while a third book, 
which he is now writing, represents a 
tale of mystery of modern days quite 
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in keeping with many of his shorter 
stories appearing from time to time in 
the magazines. 


James D. Corrothers is of Scotch- 
Irish, Indian, French, and Negro ex- 
traction. He was born in 
Cass county, Michigan, 
July 2, 1869, his mother 
dying on the day of his 
birth. He grew up in South Haven, 
Van Buren county, Mich., where he 
attended school, and was, at that time, 
the only colored boy in the village. 
At fourteen, he removed to Muske- 
gon, Mich., where he worked in the 
saw-mills and lumber woods, spend- 
ing his evenings in study. At 16 he 
went to Liberty, Ind., where he found 
employment in a hotel; thence going 
to Springfield, Ohio, to work as a 
coachman. At 18 he went to Chicago, 
sailed the lakes for a summer, then set 
up a boot-black’s chair in a barber 
shop. There he met Henry D. Lloyd, 
the writer, who encouraged him to en- 
ter Northwestern University, offering 
him financial assistance. Miss Fran- 
ces E. Willard also assisted him in his 
school days, and remained his stanch 
friend until her death. ‘While in 
Northwestern University, the young 
man assisted in paying his expenses 
by mowing lawns, giving boxing les- 
sons, and acting as caretaker of a club. 
Occasionally, when funds were low, 
he went to Chicago, and gave boxing 
exhibitions under an assumed name, 
for money. He married at 24, and did 
reporting for various daily papers in 
Chicago. He also edited three papers 
devoted to the uplifting of his race. 
He is now an ordained minister. His 
first charge was in Bath, Steuben 
county, N. Y. At present he is pastor 
of the A. M. E. Zion Church in Hack- 
ensack, N. J. He is a contributor to 
the Century and other leading publi- 
cations; is a personal friend of Dun- 
bar, and many other of the leading 
men of his race. 
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Herbert M. Hopkins was born in 
Hannibal, Mo., 15th of October, 1870. 
His father was the Rev. 
William C. Hopkins, now 
rector of St.Paul’s Church, 
Toledo, Ohio. He lived 
in Toledo, Ohio, between his twelfth 
and eighteenth years, and carried pa- 
pers while studying in the High 
School, and also began to play the 
organ in his father’s church when 
twelve years old. When eighteen 
years old he went to New York and 
entered Columbia College. For a 
year he lived with a relative, but hav- 
ing found an organ position, and 
wishing to be independent, he went to 
live by himself, and henceforth earned 
his own support by playing church or- 
gans and drilling boy choirs in and 
around New York. He was the class 
poet when he graduated in 1893, and 
also took honors in Latin, and was 
elected to the Phi Beta Kappa Society. 

After leaving Columbia, he was in- 
structor in Latin at Cheltenham 
Academy, Ogontz, Penna., for two 
vears. In the fall of 1895 he went 
to Harvard, and while there played 
organ in Methodist and Episcopal 
Churches. 

In 1896 he took degree of A. M., 
in 1898 that of Ph. D. For the next 
three years he was instructor in Latin 
in the University of California, Berke- 
ley, Cal., which position he resigned 
to accept a call to the chair of Latin 
in Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 

His first poem was accepted by 
Harper's Bazar in 1891. Since 1895 
he has contributed poems to the Book- 
man. He is author of articles on Latin 
subjects in “Harvard Studies” and 
“The Proceedings of the American 
Philological Association,’ of which 
society he is a member. 

In the summer of 1899 he married 
Pauline Bradford Mackie, author of 
“Mademoiselle de Berny,” “Ye Lyt- 
tle Salem Maide,” “Georgian Act- 
tess” and “The Washingtonians.” 
Miss Mackie was the daughter of an 
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Episcopal clergyman. She had lived 
most of her life in Toledo, where she 
and Mr. Hopkins knew each other as 
children, when he was fourteen years 
old and she twelve. 

It was owing to his wife’s sugges- 
tion that he wrote “The Fighting 
Bishop.” Since their marriage they 
have been a constant help and inspira- 
tion to each other in their literary 
work. 


Francis Dana is the son of Colonel 
George Hazen Dana. He was born at 
Singapore, East Indies, in 
1866, but was brought to 
Cambridge, Mass., at the 
age of three years. At 
five he was taken west to live on a 
sheep-ranch in Wyoming Territory, 
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but at the age of eleven he returned 
east, where he was sent to school at 
St, Paul’s. Concord, N. H., and thence 
to a law school. 

In 1889 he was admitted to the bar, 
and went west to practice. In the 
towns and forests on Puget Sound 
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he obtained the material for “Leonora 
of the Yawmish.” In 1890 he again 
came East and practiced law in Boston 
until he obtained position as master of 
English in St. Paul’s School. 

By hard work he injured his health, 
and tried farming, but a severe wintci 
proved too much for him, and result: 
ed in a dangerous illness. After two 
years he took up his residence in New 
York, and abandoned law for litera- 
ture. His works consist of a number 
of short stories, “Leonora of the 
“Yawmish” and “The Decoy.” 


Frederick S. Isham, author of “The 
Strollers,” is an ex-newspaper man, 
having served in various 
capacities on the Detroit 
Free Pressandother news- 
papers. After graduating 
from the Detroit High School, he 
went abroad. For a year he devoted 
himself to travel, settling down at the 
end of that migratory period to stu- 
dent life in Munich. The old Bavar- 
ian town was then a center of attrac- 
tion for American artists, and among 
these choice and convivial spirits 
twelve months and more were passed. 
Mr. Isham was a member of the then 
sprightly American Artists’ Club— 
since defunct!—an organization 
which remains and will long remain 
an agreeable memory in the minds of 
many painters and illustrators in this 
country. Bohemian London—first, 
that locality made up of the 
winding by-ways straggling about 
Regent’s Park, and later the pic- 
turesque region of Chelsea, be- 
came his next place of abode. 
For two years he attended the Royal 
Academy of Music, in Hanover 
Square. Not profiting greatly by his 
tuition there, however, being more es- 
pecially concerned, as he says, in sun- 
dry inconsequential literary feats, or 
defeats! From the fraternal atmos- 
phere that reigned in Carlyle Studios, 
set back from the King’s Road, into 
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the busy hive of newspaperdom, in 
the States, was an incongruous, if nec- 
essary, span. 

Amid these new activities, however, 
interest in the drama led him to be- 
come part-author in a play presented 
for a season by the late Mlle. Rhea, 
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and several other pieces. Not long 
ago, Mr. Isham gave up newspaper 
work altogether, to devote himself un- 
reservedly to business and literary 
matters. 


Wilfrid Scawen Blunt was born at 
Petworth House August 17, 1840. He 
was the son of F. S. Blunt, 
of Crabbet Park, and of 
Lady Anne Noel, daughter 
of 1st Earl of Lovelace. 
Wilfrid was educated at Stonyhurst, 
and traveled in Arabia, Syria, Persia 
and Mesapotamia from 1877-81—in 
1881-82 he took part in the Egyptian 
National Movement, and traveled in 
India 1883-84. He has been some- 
what involved in political affairs and 
was arrested in Ireland for calling a 
meeting in a proclaimed district, af- 
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ter which he was imprisoned for two 
months in Galway and Kilmainham 
Gaols 1888. Among his publications 
are “Love Sonnets of Proteus,” 1880; 
“Future of Islam,’ 1882; “Ideas 
About India,” 1885; “Esther,” 1892; 
“Griselda,” 1893; and “Satan Ab- 
solved,” 1899. 


Richard Burton as a literary man and 
lecturer is among the foremost in the 
ranks of the younger 
Richard literary men of America. 
Burton Though his first volume 
of poems was not given 
to the public until 1895, his poetical 
talent and promise of still better 
things in the future are admitted. 
His “Dumb in June,” ran rapidly 
through several editions. He af- 
firms that poetry is his specialty ; he 
has certainly made his title clear to 
that affirmation. His second volume 
of verse was issued from the press in 
1897, “Memorial Day” being its title. 
Its reception has likewise been most 
gratifying. In 1899 appeared anoth- 
er volume, “Lyrics of Brotherhood.” 
Dr, Burton is not a poet only, for a 
true poet may be many things and do 
many things. He is an essayist, an 
editorial writer, an editor, a teacher, 
an authority on fiction. A long career 
as a journalist, following exhaustive 
preparation, has given ample oppor- 
tunity for the development of his in- 
nate versatility. He was generally 
known as the literary editor of the 
Hartford Courant, a position which 
he filled eight years until he came in 
1898 to the University of Minnesota 
as professor of English Literature. 
From modest beginnings his lec- 
tures on literature have graduall\ 
come to take all of what was at first 
his leisure time. He has been a fa- 
miliar figure on the platform at most 
of the New England and many other 
eastern colleges. His public work of 
this kind has been varied in its na- 
ture and environment. During the 


same period he has written essays 
which have seen the light in many 
periodicals and in 1898 were collect- 
ed in the volume entitled “Literary 
Likings.” 

The particular editorial chair which 
Dr, Burton has occupied on the Cour- 
ant tended to give him familiarity 
with current literature, it being part 
of his function to review contem- 
porary literary work. The study 
thus begun has resulted in the ac- 
cumulation of such a mass of ready 
knowledge of fiction and its history 
and has so disciplined his excellent 
critical faculty that it would be diffi- 
cult to name the American who has 
better claims than he to be called an 
authority on the novel and all that 
pertains to it. 

Dr. Burton’s most recent lectures on 
literary themes have been before stu- 
dent audiences at Johns Hopkins, Bal- 
timore, Smith College, the Brooklyn 
Institute and the University of Minne- 
sota. To make students enthusiastic 
disciples in the very first lecture of a 
course is enough honor and sufficient 
certificate of ability for any man. Dr. 
Burton did exactly that at these insti- 
tutions of learning. To the solid sub- 
stance and profound understanding of 
the lectures his unassuming, perfectly 
natural, pleasant and engaging man- 
ner of presentation gives that acces- 
sory quality without which the best of 
lectures is no better than the printed 
page. In June next Dr. ‘Burton be- 
comes the literary editor of the La- 
throp Publishing Co. 


George Eric Mackay, the son of 
Charles Mackay, a Scotch song writer, 

was born on January 25, 
George EE. 1851. He was legal guar- 
Mackay dian of Marie Corelli un- 

til 1897, when he died sud- 
denly of pneumonia. Mackay has 
written some really worthy verse, his 
most popular being “The Love Let- 
ters of a Violinist.” 
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I. JULIA Mac N. WRIGHT, NEW YORK, 
1840 

Early Church in Britain—Saints and Sin- 

ners of the Bible—The Story of Plant Life. 


2. EDWARD S. VAN ZILE, NEW YORK, 1863. 
The Dreamers, and Other Poems—With 
Sword and Crucifix—Don Miguel. 


3. Niccolo MACHIAVELLI, ITALY, 1469. 

Discourses on the First Decade of Titus 
Livius—Seven Books on the Art of War— 
History of the Affairs of Lucca. 


4. WILLIAM H. PRESCOTT, MASSACHUSETTS, 
1796. 

History of Ferdinand and Isabella—His- 
tory of the Conquest of Mexico—The Con- 
quest of Peru. 

5. HUBERT BANCROFT, OHIO, 1832. 

The Native Races of the Pacific States— 
History of the Pacific States—Chronicles of 
the Builders of Commonwealths. 


6. ELIZABETH D. B. STODDARD, MAssa- 
CHUSETTS, 1823. 
The Morgesons—Two 
House. 
7. LOuIS J. JANVIER, HaytTt, 1855. 
Les Affaire’s d’Haiti— Une Chereheuse— 
Les Constitutions d’ Haiti. 
8. ALAIN RENE LE SAGE, 
1668. 
Gil Blas—Le diable bioteux—Turcaret. 


Men—Temple 


MORBIHAN 


g. JEAN C. L. SISMONDI, GENEVA, 1773. 
History of the Italian Republics—History 
of the French—Julia Severa. 


10. AUGUSTIN THIERRY, BLOIS, 1795. 

The Norman Conquest of England—Dix 
Ans d’Etudes Historiques—Lettres sur 
l’ Histoire de France. 


II. JOHANN P. HEBEL. SWITZERLAND, 1760. 
Alemannische Gedichte—Derrheinische 
Hausfreund. 


12. HENRY C. LODGE, MASSACHUSETTS, 
1850. 

Essays on Anglo-Saxon Land Law—Daniel 

Webster—The Story of the American 


Revolution. 


13. DANIEL G. BRINTON, PENNSYLVANIA, 
1837. 
The Myths of the New World—American 
Hero-Myths—Races and People. 


14. GEORGE SOULE, NEW YorRK, 1834. 

Contractions in Numbers—New Science 
and Practice of Accounts—Partnership 
Settlements. 


15. F. FRANKFORT MOORE, 
1855. 
The Jessamy Bride—According to Plato— 
A Nest of Linnets. 
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16. FLORENCE WARDEN, MIDDLESEX, 1857. 
Joan the Curate—Town Lady and Country 
Lass—A Very Rough Diamond. 


17. JOHN KE. WATKINS, VIRGINIA, 1852. 

History of the Pennsylvania Railroad— 
The Evolution of the Railway Passenger 
Car. 


18. JOSEPH BUTLER, ENGLAND, 1692. 
Analogy of Religion, National 
Revealed—On Human Nature. 


and 


19. JOHN WILSON, SCOTLAND, 1785. 
Isle of Palms—City of the Plague—Lights 
and Shadows of Scottish Life. 


20. ROSE H. LATHROP, MASSACHUSETTS, 
1851. 
Along the Shore—Memories of Hawthorne 
—A Story of Courage. 


21. SAMUEL B. WYTIE, IRELAND, 1773. 
Greek Grammar—Life of the 
Alexander Macleod, D. D. 
22. ALEXANDER POPE, LONDON, 1688. 
Ode of Solitude—Pastorals—Essay on 
Criticism. 
23. EVERETT T. TOMLINSON, NEW JERSEY, 
1859. 
Washington’s Young Aide—In the Hands 
of the Redcoats—The House Boat on the 
St. Lawrence. 
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24. EDWARD HITCHCOCK, MASSACHUSETTS, 
1793- , 

Fossil Footsteps— Illustrations of Surface 
Geology—Religion of Geology. 


25. E. BULWER LyTTron, LONDON, 1803. 
The Last Days of Pompeii—The Last of 
the Barons—Rienzi. 
26. EDGAR FAWCETT, NEw YORK, 1847. 
Purple and Fine Linen—A Mild Barbarian 
—Agnosticism and Other Essays. 
27. JULIAN RALPH, NEW YORK, 1853. 
An Angel in a Web—At Pretoria—War’s 
Brighter Side. 
28. HERMON G. BATTERSON, CONNECTICUT, 
1827. 
Pathway of Faith—Vesper Bells—-Mis- 
sionary Tune Book. 


29. Mrs. M. L. S. 
DAM, 1839. 
Lover and Husband— Miss Bouverie—Meg 
Langholme. 


30. WILLIAM LAWRENCE, BosTON, 1850. 
Visions and Service—Life of Amos A. 
Lawrence. 


MOLESWORTH, ROTTER- 


31. LUDWIG TIECK, BERLIN, 1773. 
Folk Tales—Franz Sternbald’s Wander- 
ings—The Death of the Poets. 
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BACK to the PAST with OLD MASTERS 


Robert Browning, 1812-1819.—Biographical Sketch in Briet. 


OBERT BROWNING was 

born at Camberwell, on 

May 7, 1812, and we read 

of him as a handsome, en- 

ergetic and fearless child, 

who, while very young, dis- 

played an unusual restless- 

ness and a fiery temper. His early 
education was obtained at the private 
school of the Misses Ready, and at 
home, and he soon evinced brilliant 
mental endowments. In nature he 
was passionately religious, devoted to 
out-door life and possessed an extra- 
ordinary fondness for animals, Read- 
ing was one of his best loved occupa- 
tions, and in the poetry of Shelley 
and Keats he took an especial delight. 


He first began verse making when 
he was little more than a baby, but 
his poetic career proper began with 
“Pauline,” written at the age of nine- 
teen. His real powers, however, were 
first revealed by “Paracelsus” in 1835. 

In 1846 he married Elizabeth Bar- 
rett, and the beautiful love that ex- 
isted between the two is known the 
world over. During his married life 
he and his wife resided in Florence, 
where their son was born in 1849. 
But after Mrs. Browning’s death in 
1861, the poet returned to London. 

He himself lived until 1889, when 
he died in Venice, on December 12. 
He was buried in Westminster Ab- 
bey on the last day of the year. 


‘RSEY, : 
The Works of Browning. 
Hands — , ie ° 
n the Browning’s poetry is distinguished Jer,” “A Death on the Desert,” and 
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by dramatic force, depth of spiritual 
insight and psychological analysis. 
That he is sometimes obscure cannot 
be denied, nor can the fact of his 
often rugged versification be passed 
by. 

In “Paracelsus,” Browning displays 
unusual feeling, energy, boldness of 
thought, lofty aspirations and grip 
of human passion. This was follow- 
ed by his first tragedy, “Stratford,” 
Sordello and a collection of poems 
called “Bells and Pomegranates,” 
which contained “Pippa Passes,” 
“A Blot on the ’Scutcheon ”’ ‘*‘ Soul’s 
Tragedy,” and a number of dramatic 
lyrics, some of which are now among 
his most popular works. 

“Dramatic Personae” was publish- 
ed in 1864, and included “ Abt Vog- 


“Rabbi Ben Ezra.” “The Ring and 
Book,” considered his masterpiece, 
appeared five years later. From 
thence on until his death were issued 
the remainder of his poems, among 
them many that are still held as some 
of his most marvellous achievements. 
Browning, despite his massive 
genius and his prolific work, is per- 
haps one of the least widely appre- 
ciated of the English poets. This is 
no doubt due to the many obscurities 
that make his poems difficult to un- 
derstand, but many clubs for the de- 
tailed study of his works, by persons 
who have recognized his genius and 
who have realized the importance and 
value of his philosophy and poetic 
conception have been formed. 


Estimates of Browning’s Personality and Genius. 


If there is any great quality more ive and incisive faculty of thought, 
perceptible than another in Mr. _ his sureness and intensity of percep- 
Browning’s intellect, it is his decis- tion, his rapid and trenchan‘ resolu- 
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tion of aim. ; He is too 
brilliant and subtle for the ready 
reader to follow with any certainty 
the track of an intelligence which 
moves with such incessant rapidity 
or even to realize with what spider- 
like swiftness and sagacity his build- 
ing spirit leaps and lightens to and fro 
and backward and forward, as it lives 
along the animated line of its labor, 
springs from thread to thread, and 
darts from centre to circumference of 
the glittering and quivering web of 
living thought, woven from inex- 
haustible stores of his perception, and 
kindled from the inexhaustible fire 
of his imagination. Swinburne. 


Through the spiritual struggles of 


Browning ‘‘ Thoughts.’’ From ‘ 


It’s wiser being good than bad, 

It’s safer being meek than fierce, 

It’s fitter being sane than mad. 

My own hope is a sun will pierce 

The thickest cloud earth ever stretched, 

That after Last will come the First, 

Though a wide compass round be fetched, 

That what began best can’t end worse, 

Nor what God blessed once prove 
accurs'’t. 


From “Death in the Desert.” 
God in 


I say the acknowledgment of 
Christ, 
Accepted by thy reason, solves for thee 
All questions in the world and out of it, 
And hath so far advanced thee to be 


wise. 


From “Paracelsus.” 


Truth is within ourselves, it takes no rise, 

From outward things, what’ere you may 
believe; 

There is an inmost centre in all 

Where truth abides in fulness, and around, 

Wall upon wall, the gross flesh hems it in, 

This perfect, clear conception. 


: : ‘ And to know, 
Rather consists in opening up a way 
Whence the imprisoned splendor may es- 

cape, 
Than in effecting entry for a light 
Supposed to be without. 
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the soul itself Browning reveals the 
divine touch that discloses the true 
end of living and thinking. G. D, 
Boyle. 

Boldness of design then and an 
even excessive opulence of intellect, 
were from the first the characteristics 
of Browning. Hugh Walker. 

It is only in Mr, Browning that 
we find enough of freshness, vigor, 
grasp and of that clear insight and 
conception which enable the artist to 
construct characters from within, and 
so to make them real things and not 
images, as to warrant our granting 
the honor due to the dramatist. James 
Russell Lowell. 


Apparent Failure.” 


From “Saul.” 


‘Tis not what a man does that exalts him, 
But what a man would do. 


From “Rabbi Ben Ezra.” 


He fixed thee ’mid this dance 

Of plastic Circumstance, 

This present, thou forsooth would’st fain 
arrest 

Machinery, just meant 

To give thy soul its bent, 

Try thou, and turn thee forth sufficiently 
impressed. 


From “Paracelsus.” 


No, it must oft fall out, 

That one whose labor perfects any work 
Shall rise from it with eye so worn, that he 
Of all men least can measure the extent 
Of what he has accomplished. He alone 
Who nothing tasked, is nothing weary, too, 
May clearly scan the little he effects. 

But we, the bystanders, untouched toil, 

Estimate each aright. 


“Rabbi Ben Ezra.” 


Then welcome each rebuff 

That turns earth’s smoothness rough, 

Each sting that bids nor sit nor stand, but 
go! 

Be our joys three parts pain, 

Strive and hold cheap the strain, 

Learn nor account the pang, dare, never 
grudge the throe. 


From 
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PUBLISHERS 


NE great weakness in the 
management of our liter- 
ary affairs to-day,” said a 
a popular author recently, 
“is the indifference on the 
part of our publishers to 
real talent. All that the 
publishers seem to care for is the sell- 
ing quality of an author, regardless of 
his real merit. In the end I believe 
that this policy is harmful commer- 
cially as well as artistically. The man 
with genuine talent is sure to last 
longer and eventually to pay better 
than the man who either succeeds bv 
accident or by being ‘boomed.’ In the 
old days many a publisher used to find 
it to his advantage to foster literary 
talent—that is, not merely to encour- 
age writers by personal interest and 
by advice, but by paying them so 
much a year, with the understanding 
that they were to work in peace of 
mind and wholesome leisure and to do 
the best they could. Nowadays, with 
the pressure of competition, it seems 
to me that writers are stimulated to 
work hurriedly and to produce super- 
ficial work.” 

In these remarks there is unques- 
tionably something that is true. On 
the other hand, they are not all true. 
In New York there are several pub- 
lishers who take pains to watch for 
genuine literary talent, and when it is 
found to foster it. To a young author, 
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whose first books have already made 
him widely known without bringing 
heavy financial rewards, one publisher 
gives a living salary for the reading 
of manuscripts three hours each after- 
noon for five days in the week. So the 
author is free to devote the morning 
hours to his fiction. Another publish- 
er makes heavy advance payments to 
a novelist, who was graduated from 
college five years ago, and who de- 
votes a whole year to the writing of 
one novel, A fairly well-known maga- 
zine contributor, whose short stories 
have had some success, was recently 
sent with his wife, on a living salary, 
to the mountains of Virginia, in order 
to write a novel. The publisher who 
pays the bill expects to receive his 
money back and much more from the 
sales of the book. 

All these facts make agreeable read- 
ing for those who believe that success 
in literature is so hard to win that it 
discourages many a writer of ability, 
but there is another point of view 
worth considering. Many publishers 
who in the past have fostered authors 
say that they have been discouraged 
in the efforts by the authors’ ingrati- 
tude. “T have helped several novelists 
to become successful,” one publisher 
has often been heard to remark. “and 
then IT have seen them carry their pop- 
ularity to some other . publishing 


house.” é 
N. V. Times Saturday Review. 
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THE LIGHT OF KINDNESS. 


I’ve seen the fair with coldly air 

When naught appealed to worship there, 
But one I know had eyes that you 

Could see the soul of kindness through ! 


The glory of a lovely face 

Was hers but by an inward grace 
For it was fair, warmed by a heart 
Whose simple truth defied all art. 


You’ve seen the meadows calmly lie 
Beneath the summer's bright blue sky : 


And then you've seen the sunset’s glow, 
Transfigure every rill below ! 


So like the meadows’ watered ways 
She felt the touch of Heaven’s rays, 
And with unconscious beauty rare, 

The light of kindness made her fair. 


And when her features caught awhile 

The glory of a passing smile, 

A halo came, as if to throw, 

A glimpse of Heaven here below. 
Washington Van Dusen. 
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CHANGE OF THE SEA- 
SONS. 


April danced forth in resplendent at- 
tire, 
Old Winter stepped sadly aside, 
His aged features were pale and worn, 
For the Spring had come to abide. 


THE 


But a little smile flitted over his face, 
As with lips ripe and cherry-red ; 
Sweet April touched lightly his 

wrinkled brow, 
And freshening life through his dry 
veins spread. 


Then his feeble hand close clasped in 
her own, 
She led him back to his desolate 
home, 
Over the ice and through drifts of 
snow, 

Where the icicles hung on the wood- 
land’s dome. 
Winter’s garments froze, and his 

breath blew chill, 
His companion shivered, but made 
no moan, 
They walked on and on to his ice- 
bound cave, 
Where it stood on the hill-side drear 
and lone. 


“Farewell, Father Winter,” she sweet- 
ly cried, 
“Farewell, my daughter,” he an- 
swered low; 
“Be joyful and happy, be gladsome, 
be glad, 
But think of old Winter in the land 
where you go!” 


They parted ; he to his lonely abode. 
While she away through the forest; 
sped, 
Where her sweet voice summoned the 
spring birds forth, 
And the wild flowers sprang up be- 
neath her light tread. 
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Then she called to the trees, “Bring 
forth your buds,” 
And the tiny green shoots obeyed, 
“Now my carpet of velvet, dear moth- 
er earth,” 
And the waiting blades no longer 
delayed. 


Thus she wandered along over hill 
and vale, 
While the whole great world grew 
green, 
The streamlets bubbled for very joy, 
Beneath the soft smile of this being 
serene. 


But one fair day in the afternoon, 
April chanced on a rose bower gay, 
Within, his gold head on a cushion 
of moss 
A second Adonis lay. 


Alas for April and all her joy, 
One short week of bliss she knew, 

Then Cupid’s arrow lost its sway, 
And love away from her flew. 


’Twas a beautiful maiden, majestic 
and tall, 
A maiden by name of May, 
Whose blushing cheek and statelier 
grace, 
Stole the love of Adonis away! 


Sad April retreated into the wood, 
And wept in a perfect shower, 
Till a sunbeam darted across her 

face, 
And with warm rays lighted her 
bower. 


Then ‘she sprang from her couch with 
laughter gay, 
And brushed the bright tears away, 
“°Tis an old tale” she cried, “what 
care I, pray? 
For May he leaves April but for 
June he'll leave May!” 


QO. Mac D. 
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To Readers of Recent Fiction 


TO READERS of RECENT FICTION 


Anyone who is interested in the book world and who keeps in constant 
touch with it has, no doubt, frequently noticed that of two novels appearing 
at about the same time, one will reach only a few thousands in its entire sale 
of a year while the other will run into the hundred thousands in less than six 
months. And yet, on looking at the two books there seems to be but little 
difference in their merits—certainly not enough apparent difference to warrant 
such a discrepancy in their reception at the hands of the public. Indeed, 
speaking from a personal standpoint, I have quite often found for myself a far 
greater enjoyment in the perusal of one of the ‘“‘ lesser lights.’’ 


Take for instance, ‘‘ The Crisis.’’ For nearly a year it has held its place 
on the list of best-selling books. In the meantime have appeared such works 
as “‘A Lily of France,’’ ‘‘ God Wills It,’’ and ‘‘ Before the Dawn,’’ to say 
nothing of Rosegger’s ‘‘ God-Seeker,’’ and Merejkowski’s ‘‘ Death of the 
Gods,’’ not one of which has been on the best-selling list for even a month. 
Now, to me, all of these last seem to possess a value that ‘‘ The Crisis’’ 
could never attain. Nevertheless, ‘‘ Richard Carvel,’’ ‘‘ The Crisis,’’ ‘‘ Janice 
Meredith,” ‘‘ When Knighthood Was in Flower,’’ etc., must possess a certain 
quality or qualities that make an especial appeal to the public taste and the 
question is, what are these qualities? Book Nerws has kindly given me per- 
mission to solicit from its readers and readers in general, letters, containing 
individual views on this subject. If you have read any or all of the popular 
novels of the past few years, will you not write to Book News stating which 
of the books that you have read, you have liked best and corisidered most 
worth reading ; as well as your reasons for so esteeming it? And of all such 
letters received Book News will publish in its next issue as many as an 
allotted space will permit. 


Surely the matter is of sufficient general interest to warrant its having a 
thought from a large number of persons, many of whom devote a considera- 
ble portion of their time to the reading of books. 


Very truly, 
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WISE and WITTY SAYINGS 


FROM NEW BOOKS 


When people feel embarrassed, it must be because they know something 
about themselves that they are afraid other people will find out.—Dorothy 
South. 


Love is best shown in sacrifice and blossoms sweetest in the white gar- 


ments of purity.—Hohenzollern. 


Do what thou hast in hand with perfect and simple dignity and feeling of 
affection, and freedom and justice; and to give thyself relief from all other 
thoughts.—He/pful Thoughts from Marcus Aurelius. 


Next in importance to the man who first voices a great thought is the 
man who quotes it.—F vom the Introduction to the Banquet Book. 


No grace is more essential to happiness and usefulness than contentment. 


— Windows for Sermons. 


Great emotion has its moments of calm and hurricane, like the sea. It 
may lie glassy and level, though deep ; again, with the speed of tropical storm, 
it may have its surface lashed to mountainous billows, against which no ship 
can make way, but must run before them.—Scar/et and Hyssop. 


If you don’t want detectives to find out about a thing, it’s best to have 
them around when you do it.—A Double-Barrelled Detective Story. 


Let no act be done without a purpose, nor otherwise than according to 
the perfect principles of art.—Helpful Thoughts from Marcus Aurelius. 


The man who would wear the halo of genius must learn to serve, and 
suffer and to toil. When the grateful generation crowns him amidst hosannas, 
it will not be the market place value, or applause, he will be thinking of, but 
the joy of achievement.— 7he Young Man in Modern Life. 


It appears to be a law of life that those things against which we rail too 
violently are those which the inexorable working of some principle compels us 
to turn about and meet.—Hezekiah's Wives. 





Rev. A. J. Sullivan 


ey A. &. 


T is with sincere regret that 
we must announce the sud- 
den death of the Rev. An- 

yee drew Jackson Sullivan. As 

We the readers of Book News 

| are probably aware, Dr. Sul- 

afl livan has for a number of 
months been one of our staff of re- 
viewers, having devoted himself 
mainly to criticisms of religious 
works, 
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active career. Accompanied by his 
wife, he went abroad for rest and 
recreation, and after an extended tour 
of Europe he returned with something 
of his old-time health. A little over 
three weeks ago he was stricken with 
the grip, but was supposed to be re- 
covering his impaired health, when on 
Wednesday morning, April 9, he was 
found dead in his bed, having suc- 
cumbed to heart disease. 


REV. A. J. SULLIVAN 


Dr. Sullivan was a Philadelphian by 
birth, and one of the best known 
clergymen in the northeastern section 
of the city, and was pastor of the Trin- 
ity Presbyterian Church, corner of 
Frankford avenue and Cambria street. 

About one year ago his health broke 
down under the strain of an unusually 


Dr. Sullivan was known throughout 
his vicinity for his charitable deeds. 
He was of a genial and kindly tempera- 
ment and numbered among his wide 
circle of friends the most prominent 
professional and business men as well 
as politicians in that section of the city 
wherein he resided. He had, also, the 
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respect and admiration of hundreds of 
persons belonging to other churches. 
He was possessed of a good educa- 
tion, was a book-reviewer and con- 
tributor to several denominational 
papers. 

Some of his greatest work was in 
connection with Trinity Church. When 


DR. 


Rey. Dr. Andrew Jackson Sullivan was 
born in this city November 20, 1853, and 
was of Irish descent. After a public school 
education he took up his studies at Black- 
wood Academy, and later at the Edgehill 
Preparatory School in New Jersey. In 
1875 he was graduated from Lafayette Col- 
lege, only to enter a special course of 
three years at the Union Theological Sem- 
inary. In 1877 he received a license to 
preach from the Presbytery of New Jer- 
sey, and accepted a call to the Congrega- 
tional Church of Hebron, Tolland County, 
Conn., remaining there until 1880. The 
next eight years he presided over the 
Greenville Congregational Church. 

Again he began studying in New York, 
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he assumed the pastorate in September 
of 1893 the congregation was small 
and there was a debt of $17,000 against 
the church. By his indefatigable la- 
bors he made his charge most power- 
ful and influential, and the debt was 
reduced by his energies to $5,000. 


C A RE ER 


taking up a course in sociology, philos- 
ophy, metaphysics and logics. Two de- 
grees, Doctor of Philosophy and Doctor 
of Divinity, were bestowed on him. In 
1890 Dr. Sullivan accepted a call to the 
Second Reformed Church of Newark, 
where he remained for two years. In 1891 
he made a trip to Europe, during which 
he preached by invitation in London, 
Edinburgh, and Paris. From the Third 
Presbyterian Church, of Camden, Dr. 
Sullivan came, in September, 1893, to 
the Trinity Church. He served as the 
President of the Ministerial Association of 
Philadelphia, and was a member of several 
church boards and committees of the 
Presbytery. 
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Senator Lodge, of Massachusetts, 
made an interesting journey to Russia 
last year, and in the May Scribner's 
he gives his impressions of that great 
country which is so hard for us to 
understand. James B. Connolly, the 
new writer of sea stories, has an ac- 
count of a cruise on a North Sea 
smack, full of character sketches and 
amusing adventures, with illustrations 
by M. J. Burns, who accompanied the 
author on his cruise. Spring features 
include drawings in color by Henry 
McCarter to illustrate Heine’s ‘‘May- 
Song:” a nature poem by John Bur- 
roughs; a fight with a muskallonge, 
illustrated by Frost, and a sea story. 
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In the Century's “Year of American 
Humor” are contributions by “Mr. 
Dooley” (on Books and Reading,) by 
Carolyn Wells (“First Lessons in Hu- 
mor’), by Oliver Herford (pictures 
and verses on “The Silver Question”), 
by Maurice Francis Egan (“The Soul 
of Sexton Maginnis”), by Wallace 
Bruce Amsbary (a Kankakee habitant 
ballad—“De Captaine of de ‘Mar- 
guerite’”’), and others. There are two 
illustrated papers of popular science, 
both of information now first publish- 
ed—‘“Is the Moon a Dead Planet?” 
by Professor W. H. Pickering, of 
Harvard, and “How the Voice 
Looks,” by Professor Scripture, of 
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Yale—the latter with diagrams of the 
voices of Joseph Jefferson, Senator 
Depew, and others. There are arti- 
«les of personal interest relating to 
Whittier, Stoddart, the actor (his 
recollections), the Queen of Roumania, 
and the poet Swinburne—a compact 
biographical criticism of Edmund 
Gosse. Sylvester Baxter writes prac- 
tically of “Civic Improvements : What 
to Do and How to Do It.” There is 
a suggestive study of “Longevity in 
Our Time” by Dr. Roger S. Tracy, 
and a story for parents by Catherine 
Young Glen called “Jones’s Little 
Girl.” 


The month’s novel in Lippincott’s 
is “A Mock Caliph and His Wife,” by 
Edith Robinson. This entire story 
covers a period of only two weeks in 
the whirl of New York’s smartest so- 
ciety, where John Blair and his wife 
take up the reins of a social leader 
whose health has broken under so 
strenuous a life. The five short stories 
are varied in theme. “The Immediate 
Jewel,” by Marie Van Vorst, is a 
study in the social value of a name, in 
which an American widow in Paris is 
the subject ; the author of the popular 
novel, “J. Devlin, Boss,” Francis 
Churchill Williams, contributes a 
thrilling tale of a steel mill. This is 
entitled ‘The Conspiracy ;’’ ‘The 
Humpbacked Mules,” by Wolcott 
LeClear Beard, is a humorous story of 
Arizona life, well told; and Clinton 
Dangerfield’s sketch, ‘‘ The Best Gift.” 
is a little allegorical drama drawn with 
a strong touch. 


A new serial by Mrs. Humphry 
Ward begins in the May number of 
Harper's. It is entitled “Lady Rose’s 
Daughter,” and is a story of English 
society of to-day. Notable among the 
special articles are some recollections 
of William Black, the novelist, by S:r 
Wemyss Reid; Mr. J. H. Hyde, the 
well-know “whip,” writes of “The 
Charm of the Road;” and John R. 
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Spears chronicles the career of “A 
Charmed American Warship.” 


“Staging a Fairy Play,” by Gustav 
Kobbe, is the opening paper in the 
Cosmopolitan, the numerous illustra- 
tions for this article adding much to 
the enjoyment of the reader. “The 
Captain of Industry” series contains 
capable articles on some of our well 
known business men; there is a timely 
article concerning Cecil Rhodes, and 
short stories by well known writers. 


House and Garden for May has an 
interesting article by John Kimberly 
Mumford on the Gardens of the Shah 
of Persia, the summer palace and gar- 
dens of the crown prince at Tabriz, 
and many others in the “Land of 
Roses.” “The Bodily Temple,”’ by 
Claude Bragdon, shows the relation of 
architectural proportions to those of 
the human body; and “The Villages 
of the Tyrol” gives descriptions of 
their picturesque streets, houses and 
gardens. 


The first authoritative article on the 
remarkable experiences of Miss Ellen 
M. Stone, the American mission- 
ary, is chronicled in the Woman’s 
Home Companion. The author is the 
Rev. Dr. J. L. Barton, corresponding 
secretary of the American Board of 
Foreign Missions. He tells in a 
graphic and thrilling manner of the 
events which led up to Miss Stone’s 
captivity. 


“Six Months Amiong Brigands,” by 
Ellen M. Stone, is the opening artic'e 
in McClure’s. This is an authorita- 
tive account of the capture and im- 
prisonment of Miss Stone and her 
companion, Mrs. Tsilka. Robley D. 
Evans has an interesting paper on 
“Prince Henry’s American Impres- 
sions :” there is the second installment 
of “English Statesmen and Rulers,” 
written by George W. Smalley, and 
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the short stories are by well-known 
writers. 


The frontispiece of Aimslee’s is a 
portrait study of Elihu Root, Secre- 
tary of War. Among the illustrated 
articles are “Foundlings of a Great 
City,” by Robert E. MacAlarney, and 
“Amelia Kussner Coudert—Miniatur- 
ist,” by Frank S. Arnett. Short 
stories and poems add to the attrac- 
tiveness of the number. 


The most important new features in 
the Ladies’ Home Journal is the be- 
ginning of Ernest Thompson Seton’s 
department for boys, which is written 
and illustated by the famous natural- 
ist-author-artist. Lindsay Denison, 
who knows President Roosevelt in a 
very personal way, writes of “The 
Outdoor President,” and Helen Kellar 
continues the story of her life. The 
fiction features are Miss _ Portor’s 
“Those Days in Old Virginia,” and 
the first part of a story by 
Grace S. Richmond called “The Indif- 
erence of Juliet.” Neltje Blanchan 
tells “How the Birds Build Their 
Nests,” and Will Bradley shows the 
boudoir of “The Bradley House.” Mr. 
Bok’s editorial is a bit of sarcasm 
aimed at the wise New Yorkers, and 
Mr. Mabie in his literary talk deals 
with the reading habit and several new 
books and writers of note. 


Among the illustrated articles in 
Pearson’s are “The Unfolding of the 
Leaves,” by G, Clarke Nuttall; “An- 
alyzing Motion,” by Alder Anderson: 
and “The Queen of England and Her 
Sandringham Cottages,’ by Marvy 
Spencer Warden. Rafael Sabatini’s 
interesting serial is continued, and 
short stories add to the attractiveness 


of the number. 


“Famous American Mountains,” by 
Henry Gannett, is the opening article 
in Everybody's Magazine. T. P. 
O’Connor has a timely paper on Ceci! 
Rhodes and his work; “Ocean Wan- 


-papers by S. 
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derers,” by Herbert K. Job, is the last 
of the series of articles on Wild Fowl; 
there are new installments of the 
serials, and the usual stories and 
poems. 


“Under the Red Lion,” being the 
adventures of an English cavalier, is 
the complete novel in The Argosy. 
There are new chapters of the serials, 
while the numerous short stories 
prove as interesting as ever. 


George A, Fitzgerald has a timely 
article in Munsey’s on “Crowning the 
King,” which will prove interesting 
owing to the coming ceremonies at- 
tending the crowning of King Edward 
next June. There are entertaining 
M. Williams, Harold 
Parker and Douglas Story, and the 
usual short stories and poems. 


“Sir Marrok,” the long story in 
St. Nicholas, is by Allen French, au- 
thor of the novel “The Colonials.” 
Mr. French has expanded a hint from 
Sir Thomas Malory’s “Morte d’Ar- 
thur” into a medieval romance where- 
in we see one of the Knights of Ar- 
thur’s Round Table changed by witch- 
craft into a wolf, and yet able to con- 
tinue and complete the good work be- 
gun in his own human form. Howard 
T. Sprague has an interesting paper 
on the mail service to the Great Lake 
craft; there is a funny story of a cat, 
“Tommy Tucker,” by Miss M. V. 
Worsteli, who is widely known as a 
lecturer on more serious topics, and 
also contributions by Agnes Louise 
Provost, Marion Couthouy Smith, and 
Dr. C. C. Abbott. 


Speckled trout really photographed 
alive in the water, with the beauty of 
their natural surroundings, by the ar- 
tist-photographer, A. Radclyffe Dug- 
more, is a feature of the May Country 


Life in America. One picture is re- 
produced life size on two ample pages 
of the magazine, and is said to be the 
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first photograph ever taken of a brook 
trout at home. 


“The Lord of the Air,” by Charles 
G. D. Roberts, illustrated by Charles 
L. Bull, is the opening article in 
Frank Leslie’s. “Sealing off the 
Banks” is an interesting paper by Pat- 
rick L. McGrath; “Wild Bird Songs,” 
by F. Schuyler Mathews, has musical 
scores and sketches by the author; 
“The Philosophy of the Road,” by 
Cloudesley Johns, is a sketch of tramp 
life; and short stories add to the in- 
terst of the number. 


The May number of The Smart Set 
opens with a novelette by Edgar Faw- 
cett, entitled “The Vulgarians.” 
Among the short stories are: “The 
Victims of Kitty,” by Mrs. Schuyler 
Crowninshield; “The Marriage Mer- 
chant,” by Maud Stepney Rawson; 
“A Gentleman by Profession,” by J. 
A. Ritchie; “Adela,” by Justus Miles 
Foreman ; “The Day of the Wedding,” 
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by Frank Lee Benedict ; “The Wife of 
Shimadzu,” by Onoto Watanna; and 
“The Unconscious Detective,” by Car- 
oline Duer, which shows this success- 
ful author at her best. Among the 
poets whose work appears in this 
number are Bliss Carman, Clinton 
Scollard, John B. Tabb, Theodosia 
Garrison, Charlotte Becker, Minna 
Irving, Myrtle Reed, Zona Gale, 
James Clarence Harvey, Francis 
Dana, Frank Lillie Pollock, and 
Thomas Walsh. 


The leading article in the Atlantic 
is W. M. Salter’s ably-written “Sec- 
ond Thoughts on the Treatment of 
Anarchy.” The series of papers on 
Outdoor Life begins auspiciously in 
John Corbin’s “The Modern Chival- 
ry;” a scientific contribution is by 
Prof. John Trowbridge, who writes 
on “The Study of the Infinitely 
Small,” and Prof. J. Lawrence 
Laughlin presents a clear analysis of 
the aims and methods of “Higher 
Commercial Education.” 


[> 


BEST SELLING BOORES 


UDREY still appears on all 

the lists of best-selling 
A books and side by side 

with it stand ‘‘ The Con- 
Bw queror’’ and ‘‘ The Valley 
€> of Decision.’’ Thestrength 
\ and almost dynamic qual- 
ities of ‘‘ The Leopard’s 
Spots ’’ are not passing unappreciated 
while Miss Glasgow’s ‘‘ Battleground ”’ 
bids fair to enjoy immediate popu- 
larity. 

Among ‘“‘ Miscellany’’ we find 
‘*The Making of an American’’ 
which has held its place steadily for 
some five months; ‘‘ Ulysses ’’ is yet 


in demand; and the two new lives 
of Napoleon though comparatively 
recent; appear to have obtained 
already a goodly following . 


At Wanamaker’s, Philadelphia : 


‘* Audrey,’’ by Mary Johnston. 


‘‘ The History of Sir Richard Calmady,’’ 
by Lucas Malet. 


‘* The House with the Green Shutters,’’ 
by George Douglas. 
‘« The Conqueror,” by Gertrude Atherton. 
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‘‘Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch,’’ by 
Alice Caldwell Hegan. 


‘* The Fifth String,’’ by John Philip Sousa. 

‘The Valley of Decision,’’ by Edith 
Wharton. 

‘* In the Fog,”’ by Richard Harding Davis. 

‘*The Right of Way,’’ by Gilbert Parker. 

‘* The Battleground,” by Ellen Glasgow. 

‘* Ulysses,’’ by Stephen Phillips. 

‘*The Making of an American,’’ by Jacob 
Riis. 


At Wanamaker’s, New York: 
FICTION. 


‘* The Conqueror,’’ by Gertrude Atherton. 

‘* Audrey”’ by Mary Johnston. 

‘*The Right of Way,’’ by Gilbert Parker. 

‘* The Crisis,’? by Winston Churchill. 

‘*The Making of a Marchioness,” by Mrs. 
Francis Hodgson Burnett. 


‘*The Methods of Lady Walderhurst,’’ by 
Mrs. Francis Hodgson Burnett. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


‘*The Making of an American,’’ by Jacob 
A. Riis. 

‘*Up From Slavery,’’ by Booker T. Wash- 
ington. 

‘*A Sailor’s Log,” by Robley D. Evans. 

“On the Great Highway,’’ by James 
Creelman. 

‘* Anticipations,’’ by H. G. Wells. 

‘‘The Making of a Country Home,’’ by 
James Mowbray. 


At Little, Brown and Company’s, 
Boston, Mass. : 


FICTION. 


‘“* Kate Bonnet,’’ by Frank R. Stockton. 
‘* Mile. Fouchétte,’’ by Charles T. Murray. 
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‘* Audrey,’’ by Mary Johnston. 

‘* The Valley of Decision,’ by Mrs. Edith 
Wharton. 

‘“‘ The Leopard’s Spots,’’by Thomas Dixon, 
Jr. 

‘* The Methods of Lady Walderhurst,’’ by 
Mrs. Francis Hodgson Burnett. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


‘*Western Civilization,’’ 
Kidd. 

“* Ulysses,’”’ by Stephen Phillips. 

‘* The Life of Napoleon I,’ by J. B. Rose. 

‘*Swiss Life in Town and Country,” by E. 
Hough. 

‘*Thoughts on Everyday Living,’’ by 
Richard H. Babcock. 

‘* The Mastery of the Pacific,’’ by A. R. 
Colquhoun, 


by Benjamin 


At De Wolfe, Fiske and Company’s, 
Boston, Mass. : 


FICTION. 


“The 
Dixon, Jr. 
**Rockhaven,’’ by Charles Clark Munn. 

‘* Audrey,’’ by Mary Johnston. 

‘The History of Sir Richard Calmady,”’ 
by Lucas Malet. 

“If I were King,’’ by Justin Huntley 
McCarthy. 

‘* The Colonials,’’ by Allen French. 


Leopard’s Spots,’’ by Thomas 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


‘‘Napoleon,’’ by Hon. Thomas E. Watson. 

‘‘Letters from Egypt and Palestine,’’ by 
Richard Henry Babcock. 

‘*The Making of an American,’’ by Jacob 
A. Riis. 

‘* American Traits,’’ by Hugo Munsterberg. 

‘““The New Humanism,’ by Edward H. 
Griggs. 

‘* Our National Parks,’’ by John Muir. 
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All lovers of books desire to have 
the works of their favorite poets or 
authors in an edition as fine as they 
can possibly procure. Now among 
presses that have issued especially fine 
volumes of great writers “The Kelm- 
scott Press” notably stands in the first 
rank. The Press was established by 
William Morris, the poet, about 1890. 
Fiom ’9gt to’g97 there were issued from 
it in special typography and with beau- 
tiful adornments, forty-nine works, in- 
cluding translations of mediaevai 
French romances, Shelley, Keats, Ros- 
setti, Herrick, parts of Shakespeare, 
Coleridge and Swinburne, his own 
Beowulf and a magnificent Chaucer. 
These works have since greatly in- 
creased in value, their prices having 
gone as high as a thousand dollars 
apiece. 

It was also Mr. Morris’s plan to 
publish a seties of his own complete 
works but his death in 1896 led to the 
closing of the. press in ’97, before the 
project was completed. The British 
Museum received the cuts for initials 
and ornaments that Mr. Morris had 
designed, the Trustees reserving the 
type for future use. Now a well- 
known publishing house has taken up 
the interrupted project and are having 
printed at the Chicwick Press, under 
the immediate direction of the Trus- 
tees, a limited edition of eight voi- 
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Calmady. 

“‘Tucas Malet’’ is the nom de plume of 
Mrs. Mary St. Leger Harrison. She is the 
youngest daughter of the late Charles 
Kingsley, poet and novelist. 
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umes, “A Tale of the House of the- 
Walfings,” “The Roots of the Moun- 
tains,” “Grettir the Strong,” “Tne 
Volsunga Saga,” “The Odyssey,” 
“The Aeneid,” “Hopes and Fears for 
Art,” and “Signs of Change.” 

The new volumes will be of like 
size with “Love is Enough,” and the 
other quarto issues of the Kelmscott 
Press and no pains will be spared to 
make them worthy of a place side by 
side with the former volumes. The 
pane1 is handmade with The Daisy 
watermark and the binding is grey 
paper board with linen backs. 

Only 315 copies will be printed, of 
which 300 will be for sale. Thus far 
on'y the first three volumes in the list 
have appeared put the remainder will 
be issued at intervals of about a 
inonth., 


* * * * K K * K K K 


Another valuable new edition is of 
the works of Charles Kingsley. - This 
consists of nineteen 8 vo. volumes, 
bound in brown silk cloth with a gold 
monogram decoration. Six volumes 
have appeared, four of “Letters and 
Memories” and “Westward Ho!” ir 
two volumes, and the edition wil] be 
limited to 525 cop‘es. The publishers 


have sold the entire lot and tinless they 
are obtained quickly the volumes will 
be beyond reach of book-buyers. 






ANSWERED 


= 


E. G. S. 
Mrs. W. K. Clifford has written the follow- 


ing books: ‘‘The Last Touches,” ‘‘ Aunt 
Anne,”’ 
Woman,’’ ‘Mrs. Keith’s Crime,’”’ ‘‘ Like- 
ness of the Night,’’ and ‘‘ A Long Duel.”’ 


‘Love Letters of a Worldly 
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Practical Talks by an Astronomer. 
By Harold Jacoby. Seventeen subjects 
treated by an astronomer of international 
reputation so as to combine entertain- 
ment and instruction. He has chosen 
those which are of the greatest general 
interest and has treated them in a prac- 
tical way with special reference to the 
enlightenment of the general reader. II- 
lustrated. 224 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 


= 


BIOGRAPHY AND 


REMINISCENCES 


American Masters of Painting. Being 
brief appreciations of some American 
painters. By Charles H. Caffin. Mr. 
Charles H. Caffin is the art editor of the 
New York Sun, and has given in its col- 
umns a large space to American art. In 
its Sunday issue during the past two years 
thirteen essays on American artists have 
appeared, which are now brought together 
in a single volume. 195 pp. I2mo. 


Autobiography 01 Lieutenant-General 
Sir Harry Smith. Edited with the ad- 
dition G some supplementary chapters by 
G. C. Moore Smith, M. A. Sir Harry 
Smith wrote to his sister, in 1845, about 
these memoirs: “My book is in the hills. 
Harry Lorrequer would make a good 
story of it. You may ask him if you like, 
and let me know what he says of it....It 
is a book that would take wonderfully.” 
Evidently Sir Harry Smith was fully con- 
scious of the romantic interest of his own 
life. And indeed he had a share of adven- 
ture that rarely falls even to a British of- 
ficer. He fought in the Peninsular cam- 
paign, and married his wife, a Spanish 
refugee, in camp; she accompanied him in 
battle on horseback, as she later in Indian 
campaigns took her elephant into action. 


Sir Harry Smith helped to burn Wash- 
ington, though he branded the act as wan- 
ton vandalism, and fought before New Or- 
leans and Buenos Ayres. At the Cape 
he dealt with the Boers and Kaffirs, and 
left behind him an enviable record of effi- 
ciency, and his wife’s name and his own 
in Ladysmith and Harrismith. Between 
administrations he served in India, and 
lived in retirement in England to the year 
of the Indian mutiny. He writes in his 
diary January 19, 1807, being before 
Monte Video: “A regular battle. Licked 
them confoundedly.” The entry is charac- 
teristic. With portraits and illustrations. 
In 2 vols. 382, 411 pp. Indexed. 8vo.— 
N.. ¥. Post, 


Authors of Our Day in Their Homes. 
Personal descriptions and interviews. Ed- 
ited with additions by Francis Whiting 
Halsey. Seventeen illustrations. 290 pp. 
I2mo. 

See review, page 692. 


Ellen Terry and Her Sisters. By T. 
Edgar Pemberton, author of “The Ken- 
dals,” etc. With twenty-five illustrations. 
310 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 

See review, page 695. 


Eminent Actors in Their Homes. Per- 
sonal descriptions and interviews. By 
Margherita Arlina Hamm. Twenty il- 
lustrations. 325 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 
See review, page 692. 


Mary Boyle, Her Book. Edited by Sir 
Courtenay Boyle, K. C. B. Miss Mary 
Louisa Boyle died eleven years ago, at the 
age of eighty. She had some little name 
in letters from her two novels, “A State 
Prisoner” and “The Foresters,” but her 
gifts were essentially of a social sort. 
Dickens, Lever, Browning, Lowell and 
Tennyson were among her intimates. The 
book of reminiscences which she wrote 
shortly before her death was made up of 
the lighter kind of gossip. Third impres- 
sion. Illustrated. 282 pp. © Indexed. 
12mo.—N. Y. Post. 





New Books and New Editions 


Memorials of William Charles Lake, 
Dean of Durham, 1869-1894. Edited by 
his widow, Katharine Lake. With a pre- 
face by George Rawlinson. William 
Charles Lake (1817-1897), a student at 
Rugby under Arnold, held a Balliol Fel- 
lowship and was tutor until 1858, when 
he became the rector of a large agricul- 
tural parish until he was in 1869, elevated 
to the deanery of Durham. Through all 
this period he was active in the work of 
education and in presenting and urging 
the broad church view, being associated 
with Deans Stanley and Vaughan. This 
volume opens with a sketch of his life 
by George Rawlinson, includes the rem- 
iniscences which he began to write but 
never finished, and selections from his 
correspondence given with a _ running 
comment prepared by his daughter. It 
is intended, as the preface says, “not to 
be a life of Dr. Lake, but a picture of his 
character and activities.” With frontis- 
piece. 329 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 


Nathan Hale. The ideal portrait. A 
study of character. By William Ordway 
Partridge. With introduction by George 
Cary Eggleston. With views of the au- 
thor’s statue of Nathan Hale, portraits of 
Hale’s contemporaries and kindred char- 
acters, also three drawings by W. R. 
Leigh. 125 pp. I2mo. 


Memoirs of Philip Henry 
Sheridan. By Brig. Gen. Michael V. 
Sheridan. The story of General Sheri- 
dan’s life that was written by himself end- 
ea with the year 1871. In view of the va- 
ried and interesting activities that filled 
the remaining seventeen years of his life 
there has been a constant demand for the 
completion of his life history, and this has 
been accomplished by his brother, Brig. 
Gen. M. V. Sheridan. The new story in- 
cludes General Sheridan’s part in preserv- 
ing order after the Chicago fire, and the 
political complications that followed his 
experiences in Louisiana, his leadership in 
dramatic Indian campaigns, his hunting 
trip with the Grand Duke Alexis, his ser- 
vice as Commanding General of the Army, 
and many other features of a varied life, 
crowned with distinction and honor. New 
and enlarged edition. 2 vols. Illus- 
trated. 500, 583 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 


Personal 


Samuel de Champlain. By Henry 
Dwight Sedgwick, Jr. Riverside Bio- 
gtaphical Series. With frontispiece. 126 
Pp. 16mo. 

See review, page 699 
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By Edward 
I2mo. 


Thomas Henry Huxley. 
Clodd. 247 pp. Indexed. 
See review, page 696. 
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BOYS AND GIRLS 

Child’s Story of the Life of Christ, A. 
By Helen Brown Hoyt. A story of 
“hrist’s life from the annunciation to His 
ascension, adapted to a child’s under- 
standing and presented in an interesting 
story form. As it is fully illustrated by 
one hundred and thirty-seven fine half- 
tone pictures, the story is rendered partic- 
ularly attractive to the children. 233 pp. 
I2mo. 


Cruise of the Enterprise, The. Being 
a story of the struggle and defeat of the 
French privateering expeditions against 
the United States in 1779. By James 
Otis. This historical novel takes as its 
scene and time the ravages of the French 
privateers upon American commerce at 
the close of the eighteenth century, in- 
cluding the engagements of Commod»re 
Truxton on the “Constellation.” The ad- 
ventures of an American sloop, ‘ The i-.- 
terprise,” are described in great deta’? 
by a boy on board in a running narrative: 
which carries the vessel through several 
engagements and the capture of more 
than one French privateer. Illustrated by 
William F. Stecher. 359 pp. I2mo, bs 


Incaland. By Claude H. Whitmore. 
“Incaland” is a story of adventure in the 
interior of Peru, and the closing chap- 
ters of the Chile-Peruvian war, taken up 
where “Fighting Under the Southern 
Crocs,” published a _ year ago, left off. 
With illustrations by H. Burgess. 307 pp. 
I2mo. 


King and Queen of Hearts, The. 
An 1805 book for children. Written by 
Charles Lamb. A single solitary copy was 
recently discovered of a child’s book by 
Charles Lamb. It is issued here in fac- 
simile fastened to a pamphlet in which its 
history is described. It is the rarest of 
all works by Charles Lamb. With an in- 
troduction by E. V. Lucas. Illustrated 
by William Mulready. 


Madness of Philip, and Other Tales of 
Childhood, The. By Josephine Dodge 
Daskam. Illustrated by F. Y. Cary. 223 
pp. I2mo. 

See review, page 705. 
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Consolation of Philosophy, The. Trans- 
lated by W. V. Cooper. The last of Latin 
prose is the “Consolation of Philosophy 
byBoethius. It was first translated by 
Alfred, and has been repeatedly translated 
since, receiving its present form from a 
new rendering prepared for this grace- 
ful edition. Temple Classics. With front- 
ispiece. 168 pp. 32mo. 


Plays of Oliver Goldsmith, The. Tem- 
ple Classics. With frontispiece. 257 pp. 
With notes. 32mo. 


Poems of Oliver Goldsmith, The. In 
1899 Mr. Austin Dobson published an 
edition of Goldsmith’s poems and plays 
in two volumes in “The Temple Library.” 
Goldsmith’s two plays and his poems are 
placed in these two volumes in a compact 
and most agreeable form. Temple Clas- 
sics. With frontispiece. 191 pp. With 
notes. 32mo. 


se 
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Mrs. Seely’s Cook Book. A manual of 
French and American cookery. With 
chapters on domestic servants, their 
rights and duties and many _ other 
details of household management. By 
Mrs. L. Seely. This book is crammed 
with valuable information on the sub- 
jects outlined on its title-page. Be- 
sides the general information given to 
householders and cooks, those who are 
merely curious to know how great houses 
are kept in smoothly running order will 
here find the matter presented in more 
reliable form than can be learned from the 
popular pages of the Sunday papers; for 
the knowledge is assimilated from a first- 
hand contact and tried experience. With 
many illustrations. 408 pp. Indexed. 
8vo.—The Outlook. 
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Emma Calve. Her artistic life. By A. 
Gallus, author of “The Artistic Life of 
Sarah Bernhardt. This book is principally 
made up of photographs of the singer in 
her various poses, characters and cos- 
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tumes. A letter reproduced in fac-simile 
opens the volume and gives Mme. Calve’s 
impression of America. This is succeed- 
ed by a sketch of her career in the fashion 
of the advanced ages. With numerous au- 
tograph pages especially written by Mme. 
Calve. Quarto. 


Little Italy. A tragedy in one act. By 
Horace B. Fry. This tragedy, laid in lower 
New York life in the basement of an Ital- 
ian bakery, was first performed Novem- 
ber 17, 1898, at the Grand Opera House, 
Chicago, by Mrs. Minnie Maddern Fiske. 
It is prefaced by a processed reproduc- 
tion of a photograph of Mrs. Fiske in the 
part. 34 pp. With appendix. 12mo. 


Sister Beatrice and Ardiane and Barbe 
Bleue. Translated into English verse 
from the manuscript of Maurice Maeter- 
linck. By Bernard Miall. “Sister Bea- 
trice” is a miracle play, in which the image 
of the Holy Virgin becomes endowed with 
life and takes up and performs in a mar- 
velous manner the duties of Sister Bea- 
trice, who has deserted her post for love 
of Prince Bellidor. Ardiane and Barbe 
Bleue is a poetical rendering of the story 
of the familiar hero-villain Bluebeard, in 
which Ardiane, the sixth wife, finds and 
releases from their dungeon her five pre- 
decessors and leaves them with Barbe 
Bleue. 183 pp. I2mo. 
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Correspondent’s Manual, The. A praxis 
for stenographers, typewriter operators 
and clerks, etc. By William E. Hickox. 
“This handbook is not intended to take 
the place of a text-book for the student 
of shorthand or typewriting, but to give 
in a concise form some rules to be fol- 
lowed in the preparation of letters, some 
hints on how to practice shorthand in or- 
der to attain the best results, as well as a 
few things to avoid—pitfalls in which the 
beginner frequently falls unless warned 
against. An invaluable list to one who 
writes by sound merely.” 168 pp. 18mo. 


English Composition. By G. H. Thorn- 
ton, M. A. An attempt to teach the art 
of composition in a manual which follows 
the usual plan of discussion—vocabulary, 
the sentence, paragraph, punctuation and 
the various forms and instruments of the 
rhetorician. The method is conventional, 











examples and exercises are well chosen, 
and the only advice in the book worth fol- 
lowing is the first sentence of its preface 
—“The only satisfactory way to learn 
composition is to compose.” The Self- 
Educator Series. 213 pp. I2mo. 


Trees in Prose and Poetry. Compiled 
by Gertrude L. Stone and M. Grace Fick- 
ett. A collection of prose and verse, prin- 
cipally from authors in this country, upon 
familiar trees intended to furnish school 
reading, illustrated by photographs se- 
lected with taste and certain to prove use- 
ful in arranging programs for Arbor Day. 


173 pp. I2mo. 
aH 
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Corn of Heaven, The. By Hugh Mac- 
millan, author of “Bible Teachings in Na- 
ture,” etc. “The addresses in this vol- 
ume are meant in the first instance for 
young people of a thoughtful and inquir- 
ing mind. They were preached to such a 
class in my own congregation and I was 
gratified by receiving many tokens of their 
interest in such instruction. Now that I 
am precluded from preaching and obliged 
for reasons of health to substitute the 
pen for voice, I adopt this method of giv- 
ing utterance to them and sending them 
forth on an errand of wider usefulness.” 
287 pp. I2mo. 


Editorial Echoes. By William Maxton 
Payne. 309 pp. 16mo. 


Little Leaders By William Maxton 
Payne. These two volumes of essays, 
which appeared as “little leaders” and 
“editorial echoes,” in the Chicago Dial, 
hence the titles, are divided between “Lit- 
erature and Criticism,” “Translation,” 
“Education” and “In Memoriam,” the 
last being articles upon the various per- 
sons who closed their literary career dur- 
ing the period covered by these essays. 
New edition. 278 pp. 16mo. 


Hearth and Home Essays. By Esther 
J. Ruskay. A number of essays, opening 
with one on “The Sabbath,” and passing 
through the various festivals of Jewish 
home life. Each of the festivals is described, 
its ceremonies explained and the book 
throughout is full of a desire to preserve 
the rites of a religion which the author 
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asserts is increasingly neglected in Ameri- 
can Jewish families. 96 pp. I2mo. 


One World at a Time. A contribution 
to the incentives of life. By Thom- 
as Slicer. The author explains his 
purpose in preparing this work by 
saying that “it is not written for people 
who are satisfied either with their relig- 
ious opinions or with their doubt of other 
people’s religious opinions.” On the con- 
trary, he pursues, “it is sent out as a con- 
tribution to the incentives of life for those 
who feel that life is not very much worth 
while, and who, in consequence, are look- 
ing forward to another life, while missing 
the joy of this.” The author writes from 
the point of view of a Unitarian, but he 
professedly addresses chiefly “those who 
hold this faith without knowing it”’—a 
very large number of thinking men and 
women. There are a dozen chapters deal- 
ing with skepticism, agnosticism, belief, 
the relation of the Sermon on the Mount 
to the Nicene Creed, the points of differ- 
ence in Christian sects, the belief in 
Christ, defences of Unitarianism against 
the charges of coldness, difficulty and icon- 
oclasm, a consideration of that faith as a 
constructive one, a treatise on the teach- 
ing of religion and a concluding paper on 
“The Passage from Traditional to Perma- 
nent Religion.” 269 pp. 12mo.—Phila- 
delphia Press. ; 


Our Literary Deluge, and Some of its 
Deeper Waters. By Francis Whiting 
Halsey, author of “The Old New York 
Frontier.” 245 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 

See review, page 722 


Ringing Questions. By George Clarke 
Peck, author of “Bible Tragedies.” Brief 
essays written by a clergyman, evidently 
used as sermons, which deal with the im- 
portant questions of the day’ in deep feel- 
ing, strong conviction and an earnest de- 
sire to aid, but with a somewhat loose 
philosophy. 261 pp. 16mo. 


Schools at Home and Abroad. By R. E. 
Hughes. 344 pp. I2mo. 


Young Man in Modern Life, The. By 
Beverly Warner, D. D., author of “The 
Facts and the Faith,” etc. With a certain 
unconventionality of thought which at- 
tracts and holds the attention, Dr. Warner 
writes plainly on some important points, 
discussing, among other subjects, the 
young man’s work, his amusements, his 
marriage and his religion. 193 pp. I2mo. 
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Living Races of Mankind. By H. N. 
Hutchinson, J. W. Gregory, R. Lydekker, 
assisted by eminent specialists. With 648 
illustrations. 576 pp. Indexed. Quarto. 
See review, page 704. 


as 
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Aliens. By Mary Tappan Wright, au- 


thor of “A Truce and Other Stories.” 


424 pp. I2mo. 
See review page 678. 


A story of the First Empire. 
By Eleanor C. Price, author of “The 
Heiress of the Forest.” Bonaparte him- 
self does not appear in this story, and 
that is something, but his spirit dominates 
the whole story, a great deal of which has 
to do with the rebellious Chouans. There 
is a low-born general of the Empire who 
wants to marry a daughter of an aristo- 
cratic family of the old regime and who 
gets an imperial decree to back his suit, 
which is strongly contested by Angelot, 
who wants to marry the girl himself. 
That is the main theme of this story, 
which is really not an historical novel at 
all. It is better than most historical nov- 
els of the present day and is strictly a 
study of the contest between militarism 
and sentiment, the scene of which only 
happens, as it were, to be laid in the days 
of Napoleon. Illustrated. 464 pp. I2mo. 
—Philadelphia Press. 


Angelot. 


Assassins, The. A romance of the 
Crusades. By Nevill Myers Meakin. 426 
pp. I2mo. 

See review page 691. 


Battleground, The. By Ellen Glasgow. 
Illustrated by W. J. Barr and W. Granville 
Smith. 512 pp. I2mo. 

See review, page 685. 


Beauchamp’s Career. 
edith. 527 pp. 16mo. 


By George Mer- 


Egoist, The. A comedy in narrative. 
By George-Meredith. 523 pp. 16mo. 


Sandra Belloni. Originally Emilia 
in England. By George Meredith. These 
are three more volumes in the pocket edi- 
tion of George Meredith. They need lit- 
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tle recommendation. Their small size in- 
vests them with a convenience which is 
not detracted from by little or miserable 
type. One can carry them in one’s pocket 
and read them at leisure as comfortably 
as one reads larger volumes. 492 pp. 
16m >. 


Beau’s Comedy, The. By Beulah Ma- 
rie Dix and Carrie A. Harper. An eigh- 
teenth-century comedy-story, charmingly 
written. The story is this: Landry Wal- 
ford, a young London beau, is much 
sought after by Mistress Kitty Collins and 
other London ladies of fashion. He takes 
it into his head that he will leave London, 
journey to Canada to visit his grandfather, 
and see the American Plantations. Af- 
ter various adventures on the strange 
shores, he reaches the little village of 
Deerfield, in Connecticut. As he wears 
the garb of an Indian scout, the people 
laugh at his story of birth and position in 
England. They suspect him of being a 
French spy, and he is held prisoner in the 
rude house of a leading villager, Daniel 
Bliss, for whom he does rough work 
through the winter, hoping all the time to 
hear from London. Esther Bliss, the 
elder daughter, treats him with disdain; 
but the younger, Olive, is kind and pret- 
ty, and they fall in love. Finally an Eng- 
lish kinsman arrives, with boxes of the 
l:test London clothes; his story is proven, 
and Landry dons his fashionable lace- 
beruffed attire, much to the amusement of 
the villagers. He takes the fetching Olive 
back to London as his wife, where shie 
falls at once into the good graces of the 
old Duchess, and with her fresh prettiness 
puts to rout all the London beauties. 
With frontispiece. 320 pp. I2mo. 


Black Cat Club, The. Negro humor 
and folk-lore. By Jemes D. Carrothers. 
A story of negro life centering around a 
club, “The Black Cat Club,” with a poem 
which first appeared in the “Century 
Magazine” and two which appeared in 
“Truth.” The book: contains the usual 
view of negro humor which appears in the 
comic supplements of the Sunday news- 
papers. Illustrated by James K. Bryans. 
264 pp. I2mo. 


Blazed Trail, The. By Stewart Ed- 
ward White, author of “The Westerners.” 
Illustrated by Thomas Fogarty. 413 pp. 
I2mo. 

See review page 682 
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Castle Inn, The. By Stanley_ J. 
Weyman. A reprint in less expensive 
form of a novel which appeared in 1808, 
laid in the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury in England. Kidnapping, highway- 
men and much of this character fill the 
story. Idle Hour Series. 372 pp. Paper. 
I2mo. 


Charlotte. By L. B. Walford, author 
of “Mr. Smith,” etc. A story dealing with 
high life and the manners of London’s 
smart set. Charlotte Gunning is the 
daughter of a silly, scheming and detest- 
ably worldly mother. Charlotte herself 
is beautiful, alluring, witty, resourceful, 
gay, yet behind it all ever unhappy. Up 
almost to the end of the story she remains 
an enigma as to what she will finally do. 


‘The end is so unexpected, so sad and 


needless—as it may seem to most readers 
—that the author’s cleverness in handling 
her puppets seems the only apparent mo- 
tive for the telling of the story. 386 pp. 
12mo.—The Outlook. 


Colonel Enderby’s Wife. By Lucas 
Malet. A new edition of a novel which is 
now published on account of the attention 
drawn by “Sir Richard Calmady,” by the 
same author. New edition. 388 pp. 
I2mo. 


Comments of a Countess. Sketches of 
social life given in a keen and brilliant 
fashion, written from the standpoint of 
English society, cynical but kindly. 223 
pp. I2mo. 


Conqueror, The. Being the true and 
romantic story of Alexander Hamilton. 
By Gertrude Franklin Atherton. 534 pp. 
With notes. 12mo. 

See review, page 675. 


Crimson Wing, The. By H. C. Chat- 
field-Taylor, author of “Two Women and 
a Fool,” etc. 358 pp. 12mo. 

See review, page 681. 


Dark ’o the Moon, The. A novel. By 


S. R. Crockett, author of “The Red Axe,” 


etc. Illustrated. 454 pp. 12mo. 
See review, page 683. 


Dorothy South. A love story of Vir- 
ginia just before the war. By George 
Cary Eggleston, author of “A Carolina 
Cavalier,” etc. Illustrations by C. D. 
Williams. 453 pp. 1I2mo. 

See review, page 676. 
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Double-Barrelled Detective Story, A. 
By Mark Twain. [Illustrated by Lucius 
Hitchcock. 179 pp. I2mo. 

See review, page 689. 


Enoch Strone. By E. Phillips Op- 
penheim, author of “The Man and His 
Kingdom,” etc. This story opens with an 
introduction to Enoch Strone, mechanic 
and practical engineer in a factory in one 
of the English shire towns. Though self- 
taught, he is a man of power. His spare 
time is spent upon a labor-saving machine 
which he has invented, and which finally 
makes him rich. He then enters Parlia- 
ment, makes an unfortunate marriage 
while loving another woman. The de- 
nouement is unexpected. 293 pp. I2mo. 
—Publishers’ Weekly. 


Flower and Thorn. By Beatrice Whit- 
by, author of “The Awakening of Mary 
Fenwick,” etc. This is a story of the 
growth of true love between a young 
English husband and his wife, brought up 
nearly to the present hour, because the 
husband comes back from the war in 
South Africa, evidently at one of the 
times when it was believed that that war 
was over, whether by proclamation or 
otherwise. There were many difficulties 
in the course of Capt. Guthrie’s true love 
—his wife’s jealousy of another woman, 
his reason for jealousy of another man, 
and the tangles of domestic existence on 
a small income. But all works out for 
the best for the faithful lover-husband; 
and the reader gets a serious insight into 
the home life of England as it is to-day, 
when the virtues of simplicity, fortitude 
and patience of her women at home are 
called into action in the front of the Brit- 
ish nation’s peaceful aspect in her island 
headquarters. 313 pp. I2mo.—N. Y. 
Mail and Express. : 


Game of Love, The. By Benjamin 
Swift, author of “Nancy Noon,” etc. The 
adventures of Mr. Vincent Woodbridge 
will keep even the inveterate.novel reader 
fully absorbed to the last page; and no 
less diverting are the curious auxiliary 
characters and circumstances through 
whose means his story works itself to a 
happy climax. 314 pp. I2mo. 


Henry Esmond. Edited by Walter 
Jerrold. This is a continuation of Thack- 
eray’s prose works in two volumes each. 
They are attractively designed, and when 
complete should form a desirable edition 
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of the English master’s writings. Illus- 
trated by Charles E. Brock. 307, 295 pp. 
295 PP. 


Heroine of the Strait, The. By Mary 
Catherine Crowley, author of “A Daugh- 
ter of New France,” etc. 373 pp. I2mo. 
See review page 687. 


Hezekiah’s Wives. By Lillie Hamil- 
ton French. The author tells about the 
matrimonial experiences of a canary that 
was entrusted to her keeping by an Eng- 
lish girl. Readers generally will agree 
with the author’s colored maid that Heze- 
kiah ought not to be considered as a 
bird, but as a person. He had three wives. 
The first fought with him, the second 
bored him, the third he loved truly, and 
when a fourth “lady” was introduced to 
him the third quite demolished the beau- 
tiful stranger in a fit of jealousy. Truly 
this little book is a refreshing departure 
from the usual scientific study of birds. 
With frontispiece. 116 pp. 12mo.—Phil- 
adelphia Press. 


Hohenzollern. _A story of the time of 
Frederick Barbarossa. By Cyrus Town- 
send Brady. With illustrations by Will 
Crawford, and, decorations by Mills 
Thompson. 288 pp. 1I2mo. 

See review, page 685. 


Honor of the Braxtons, The. By J. 
William Fosdick, author of “The Master- 
piece of Monseur Blanc,” etc. A story of 
student life in Normandy and the Latin 
Quarter of Paris. The chief characters 
are Americans studying art. There is a 
touching love story. Illustrated. 305 pp. 
I2mo. 


In the Palace of the King. By F. Mar- 
ion Crawford, author of “Saracinesca,” 
etc. This novel, one of the best selling 
novels of its year, first appeared in Oc- 
tober, 1900, has been dramatized for Viola 
Allen and is now published in a cheap form 
by her managers. 67 pp. Paper. 12mo. 


Island Cabin, An. By Arthur Henry. 
This tells the story of the author’s summer 
on a little island less than two acres in 
area, lying between Fisher’s Island and 
Watch Hill and near the Connecticut 
shore. Mr. Henry took possession (the 
island being ownerless), built a cabin, 
found out how to fish and sail and catch 
lobsters, and at a very slight expense had 
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an amazingly good time. He. sometimes 
calls himself the Lord of the Isle, and he 
certainly lorded it over his cats and his 
dog, his young women visitors (chaperons 
do not seem to be a necessity in island 
life), and the old-time man friend who 
joined him. The book is written with 
love of the sea and of outdoor life, and 
is decidedly worth reading. 287 pp. I2mo. 
—The Outlook. 


Little Brother, The. By Josiah Flynt, 
author of “Tramping with Tramps,” etc. 
With frontispiece. 254 pp. I2mo. 

See review page 686, 


Lord Alingham, Bankrupt. By Marie 
Manning. A story that deals with real 
people and phases of life in England and 
on a Western ranch. The hero is an un- 
fortunate and reckless young nobleman 
persuaded for a time, against his will, to 
attempt to escape from his financial trou 
bles by a marriage with an American heir- 
ess. There are complications and ob- 
stacles which prevent the sacrifice of his 
better nature, but leave his bankruptcy 
hopelessly confirmed. After years have 
proved his constancy, Lord Alingham 
finds the happiness which pride and the 
conventions had so nearly sacrificed. 288 
pp. I2mo. 


Madame Bohemia. By Francis Neilson. 
A reissue in cheaper form of a work which 
first appeared in 1900. It describes the 
life in New York city which its title sug- 
gests. Lippincott’s Select Novels. 410 pp. 
Paper. I2mo. 


Making of a Statesman, and Other 
Stories, The. By Joel Chandler Harris. 
In this volume our author is in his hap- 
piest vein, and we find grouped under 
one title four stories—“The Making of a 
Statesman,” “A Child of Christmas,” 
“Flingin’ Jim and His Fool-Killer”’ and 
“Miss Puss’s Parasol.” It is difficult to 
name the best of the four tales. All of 
them are of great interest, and all are 
charmingly written. Yet your reviewer 
personally favors—so favors because of 
the impression made upon him—“Flingin’ 
Jim and His Fool-Killer” and “The Mak- 
ing of a Statesman.” In this former story 
Mr. Harris gives us a wonderful, simple 
and yet beautiful colored picture of an 
episode in Southern life. With light, yet 
strong, touch he presents to us in a few 
strokes the fidelity of the old-time negro, 
the kindliness of Southern neighbors, the 
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antagonism caused by jealousy, and- the 
triumph of constant love. Withal we have 
a dozen perfect portraits of men and wo- 
men. In “The Making of a Statesman” 
our author has perhaps given us an exam- 
ple of the best of which he is capable. We 
cannot recall a story that so well displays 
the character of patient self-sacrifice in a 
man for a man. We find in this tale a 
depth of pathos and a fidelity to a phase 
of Southern character that excites our in- 
stant admiration. The story ends with 
joy, not sorrow, and while this may seem 
to mar the full artistic effect of the tale, 
yet no other ending could have been pos- 
sible to the tender heart of Joel Chandler 
Harris. “A Child of Christmas” is a 
dainty creation, and so, too is ‘‘Miss Puss’s 
Parasol.” They give to the volume just 
that variety that led us to say that “The 
Making of a Statesman” leaves nothing to 
be desired but more stories of the same 
sort.—Baltimore Sun. 247 pp. 1I2mo. 


Man Without a Country The. By Ed- 
ward Everett Hale. This is a neat, pretty 
birthday edition of Mr. Hale’s famous 
work and contains an interesting and char- 
acteristic frontispiece portrait of the au- 
thor. All should know “The Man With- 
out a Country,” and few prettier ways of 
preserving it have been pfanned than the 
present one. 97 pp. I2mo. 


Many Waters. By Robert Shackleton. 
The author writes of the New York of to- 
day; and glimpses of the teeming life of 
gorgeous caravansaries, of Wall Street in- 
trigue, of the ceaseless activity of the 
press, of a street-railway strike, and other 
widely divergent phases of metropolitan 
life, form a part of his brilliant story. The 
characters that move through these va- 
rious scenes compel interest, and_ will 
leave a permanent impression. Mr. Shack- 
leton has not fallen into the error of at- 
tempting to cover the metropolis in a 
book, but he has selected features which 
will attract every one. His graphic scenes 
indicate a new writer whose gift of per- 
ception and power of expression are qual- 
ities that will make their mark. 372 pp. 
I2mo. 


Master of Caxton, The. By Hildegard 
Brooks, author of “Without a Warrant.” 
A love story of a peculiarly sympathetic 
quality. The familiar background of the 
South, with its delicately suggested flavor 
of romance, is an ideal setting for the 
group of attractive human beings in whose 
piquant fortunes Miss Brooks so thor- 


oughly arouses our interest. 4II pp. 12- 
mo. ’ 


Mary Garvin. By Fred Lewis Pattee. 
One of the most interesting characters in 
this book is Joel Green, the farm-hand, 
who is primed with an inexhaustible sup- 
ply of laughable stories, pungent philoso- 
phy and dry wit. Joel usually occupies the 
centre of the stage, when he arrives on the 
scene, but we are never disappointed when 
we turn to him expectantly. The material 
for the romance was drawn direct from 
life. The story is new and as quietly 
charming as its New Hampshire fields 
and hills. Illustrated. 383 pp. 1I2mo. 


Michael Ross, Minister. By Annie E. 
Holdsworth, author of “Joanna Traill, 
Spinster,” etc. The central figure in this 
story of English village life is Michael 
Ross, a young, unmarried, independent 
minister with some private means—enthu- 
siastic, eloquent, lovingly friendly, popu- 
lar, but with a moral nature developed to 
such an extent that he is “almost afraid 
of doing right lest he should do wrong.” 
He falls deeply in love with a young wo- 
man who five years before had married 
his predecessor, and she for the first time 
learns the meaning of love. Their strug- 
gles against temptation, and ultimate re- 
ward, though at a fearful cost, form the 
body of a story that includes many de- 
lightful delineations of character and some 
very touching scenes. 33I pp. I2mo. 


Millionaire’s Love Story, A. By Guy 
Boothby, author of “Dr. Nikola,” etc. 
This is a return to Mr. Boothby’s old 
form of the murder mystery, and rarely 
has the author handled such a theme bet- 
ter than in the present instance. The rich 
hero of the tale falls in love with Cecilia 
Cardew, who is suspected ‘of having a 
hand in a murder, and so skillfully is the 
matter handled that not until the last 
chapter is the reader likely to guess the 
truth of the case. Cecilia has indeed been 
protecting a Russian assassin, but as it 
turns out her protection has been of an 
innocent sort and is based entirely upon 
the false belief that the murderer was her 
brother. Further to reveal the complicat- 
ed plot would be to do the last injustice 
to a novel of this sort. 268 pp. 12mo.— 
Philadelphia Press. 


Misdemeanors of Nancy, The. By 
Eleanor Hoyt. Illustrated by Penrhyn 
Stanlaws. 209 pp. 1I2mo. 

See review page 638. 
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Monica and Other Stories. By Paul 
Bourget. Translated by William Mar- 
chant. These tales are as remarkable 
studies of feminine types as even M. Bour- 
get has yet made. As usual the interest of 
each tale culminates in the dramatic cli- 
max of psychological development rather 
than in an external crisis alone, and as 
usual it is, in M. Bourget’s hands, in this 
way rendered far more intense. 289 pp. 
I2mo. 


A romance of the 
By Wymond Carey. 


Monsieur Martin. 
great Swedish War. 
556 pp. I2mo. 

See review page 678. 


More Ex-Tank Tales. By Clarence 
Louis Cullen, author of “Tales of the Ex- 
Tanks,” etc. A republication of the Sun- 
day specials which have appeared during 
the last year or so in the New York “Sun,” 
and which consist of autobiographical 
reminiscences of various “‘Ex-Tanks,” or 
vagrants. With introduction by the au- 
thor. 245 pp. I2mo. 


By Bram 
498 pp. 


Mystery of the Sea, The. 


Stoker, author of “Dracula.” 


I2mo. 


None But the Brave. By Hamblen 
Sears. Illustrated. 309 pp. I2mo. 
See review page 685. 


One of the Pilgrims. A bank story. By 
Anna Fuller. First issued in 1898, receiv- 
ing since the compliment of five editions, 
this novel of Boston life and New Eng- 
land conditions now appears in a cheaper 
form. 351 pp. Paper. I2mo. 


Patriot and Tory. A tale of stirring 
times and sturdy souls. By Charles John- 
son Noyes. Boston, from Lexington to 
the evacuation by the British, is the time, 
subject and scene of this novel, which fol- 
lows a familiar treatment and,has the 
usual historical facts interwoven in a 
modest story. With frontispiece. 315 
pp. I2mo. 


Philip Longstreth. By Marie Van 
Vorst. This is a story of modern Ameri- 
can society on one hand, in the social set 
of New York city; on the other, the life 
of a small factory town on the Hudson. 
The hero is a wealthy young man with 
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philanthropic tendencies. Returning from 
Europe, he declines a business position 
offered him by his father, and with his 
own money buys an interest in a shoe fac- 
tory in a small town in order to study 
labor at first hand. He is interested in 
Miss Throckmorton, a young woman of 
position. She understands his views, but 
advises him to cultivate his own class, 
He goes to the factory town and there 
meets Amber Garland, who works in the 
factory. Longstreth is attracted by her, 
but finds that the manager of the factory 
is in love with her himself, and the jeal- 
ousy engendered plays an important part 
in wrecking the concern. The scene shifts 
between New York and the village, and 
the hero becomes more and more uncer- 
tain as to which of the two girls he really 
loves. In the midst of this, Longstreth is 
shot by an admirer of Amber’s, and Am- 
ber, hearing of it, goes to the house where 
Longstreth lives alone, on the outskirts of 
the village, to help him, and the two are 
found there by the manager of the fac- 
tory. Longstreth, from a sense of chival- 
ry, announces that Amber is engaged to 
him. The girl acquiesces, and the man- 
ager, returning home in the storm, is run 
away with and killed. Amber sees the ob- 
stacles to her marriage with Longstreth, 
and goes to the Philippines as a nurse. 
Longstreth follows her, though he re- 
grets his chivalry; but the reader under- 
stands that he eventually marries Miss 
Throckmorton, the woman of his own 
class. 3096 pp. I2mo. 


Prince Incognito, The. By Elizabeth 
Wormiley Latimer. The hero of this book 
is Rinaldo D’Este, cousin to Louis XV., 
who attempts to give up his rank and title 
for the Huguenot maiden he loves. The 
French laws are very severe against the 
marriage of Huguenots and Catholics, 
and the Prince and his young wife are 
compelled to escape to the New World. 
Their adventures and trials, which are 
many and varied, are described in a style 
that is full of color and imagination. 320 
pp. I2mo. 


Red Saunders. His adventures West 
and East. By Henry Wallace Phillips. 
Mr. Saunders is a convincing cowboy, 
who is drawn to the life with a skill which 
compares favorably with that of Owen 
Wister. He tells the shorter tales him- 
self. They are tales worth telling, and he 
tells them well. There is in Red a good 
deal of the “bad man” and not a little of 
the hero. He is something of a philoso- 
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pher, too, and though he breaks his good 
resolutions in one story the break ends 
in his happening upon a gold mine. There 
is, of course, an Indian fight, and there 
are two love affairs, but in all these little 
matters Red bears himself so well that, in 
the end, one is glad to find him settled 
down in the New England village of Fair- 
field, which he had undertaken to recon- 
struct according to ideas of his own. II- 
lustrated. 210 pp. 12mo.—Philadelphia 
Press. 


Rockhaven. By Charles Clark Mann, 
author of “Uncle Terry,” etc. A novel of 
American life which opens in a New Eng- 
land village, carries its hero to Wall Street 
through a “corner” and swindle, and has 
the usual termination of books which com- 
bine sentiment arid social satire. Illus- 
trated by Frank T. Merrill. 384 pp. 12mo. 


Romance of a Rogue, The. By Joseph 
Sharts. It is a book in which the hand of 
our author is true and his eye for effect 
good. With an ever-present appreciation 
for a “situation” he presents us with a 
series of pictures that recall, though pos- 
sessing their own individuality, ‘“‘Robert 
Macaire.” In color, in movement and in 
character we are strongly reminded of the 
master character of Frederic “emaitre. 
But Joseph Sharts copies no man; he 
writes with a strong hand and after his 
own fashion. His “Ezra Caine,” publish- 
ed last spring, was one of the most power- 
ful of the season’s books, and its tragic 
pages told of the arrival of a strong writ- 
er destined to succeed. “The Romance of 
a Rogue” fulfills the promise of “Ezra 
Caine,” but not by continued tragedy, the 
present work being almost comedy. Our 
author has told well the adventures of 
Scarlett and Fletcher, his merry and un- 
faithful companion, in their campaign 
against innocence and ignorance. With 
eeeaiee, 249 pp. 12mo.—Baltimore 

un. 


Roman Mystery, A. By Richard Bagot. 
351 pp. I12mo. 
See review page 682. 


Scarlet and Hyssop. By E. F. Benson. 
The author of “Dodo” again castigates the 
“smart” set of London. Their immoral- 
ity, their vulgarity, their devotion to 
“Bridge,” their flirtations and divorces 
all come in for vivid illustrations in a 
story of a few characters strongly drawn. 
374 pp. 1I2mo.—Publishers’ Weekly. 
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Sin of Jasper Standish, The. By 
“Rita,” author of “Vanity,” etc. The ar- 
rival of an English family in an Irish town 
opens this novel, which is succeeded by a 
murder in the bank of the place whose 
detection is the theme of the story, the 
culprit being revealed in the title. 340 pp. 
I2mo. 


Soldiers of Fortune. By Richard Hard- 
ing Davis. A playgoers’ edition of this 
stirring novel, illustrated with reproduc- 
tions in color of photographs from the 
dramatization now playing at the Savoy 
Theatre, New York. 364 pp. 1I2mo. 


Son of a Fiddler, The. By Jennette 
Lee, author of “Kate Wetherill,” etc. 286 
pp. I2mo. 

See review page 691. 


Spindle and Plough. By Mrs. Henry 
Dudeney, author of “The Maternity of 
Harriott Wicken,” etc. 342 pp. I2mo. 
See review page 690. 


Strollers, The. By Frederick S. Isham. 
With illustrations by Harrison Fisher. 


499 pp. I2mo. 
See review page 679. 


Surprises of an Empty Hotel, The. By 
Archibald Clavering Gunter, author of 
“Ir. Barnes of New York,” etc. Several 
persons gather by accident at an empty 
hotel at Narragansett Pier before the sea- 
son opens. One is a rich bachelor in 
search of health, the other a mysterious 
woman, beautiful, young, and the posses- 
sor of rich jewels. There are many love 
scenes, detective work, and abundant sur- 
prises. 292 pp. Paper. 12in0.—Publish- 
ers’ Weekly. 

Thirteenth District, The. A story ofa 
candidate. By Brand Whitlock. The 
scene of this story is laid in a mythical 
Thirteenth district, in Illinois, and it has 
to do primarily with the political fortunes 
of Jerry Garwood, a young and able.law- 
yer of the town of Grand Prairie. The 
opening scene shows him just returned to 
town after having been nominated for 
Congress by the Clinton convention, and 
the scene is striking in its fidelity to life. 
Without saying it, precisely, the author 
lets it be seen that young Garwood, 
strong, athletic, of fine mentality, has the 
making of a good man in him; but the 
story of his political career shows how, 
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one by one, his barriers are broken down 
and he becomes, first, last and all the 
time, a politician; practical, self-seeking, 
dishonest—a mere apology for a man. The 
most interesting phase of the story is that 
which deals with the effect of Garwood’s 
ever growing dishonesty and lack of mor- 
als on his wife. At first she believed in 
him absolutely, but bit by bit she caught 
glimpses of the feet of clay and before the 
end of the book she must have come to 
see him just as he was. At first the dis- 
covery threatens to make her miserable 
for life, but she wisely comes to the con- 
clusion that, being her husband and the 
father of her children, it is not her duty to 
judge him, but to love him, and with this 
idea of duty set before her she prevents 
Garwood from making absolute shipwreck 
of his life. There are some clever comedy 
scenes in the novel, but for the most part 
the tone is strenuous, the interest strong. 
The character drawing is unusually vivid, 
the scenes from life very well done. 490 
pp. 12mo.—Indianapolis News. 


Thrall of Leif the Lucky, The. A story 
of viking days. Written by Ottilie A. Lil- 
jencrantz. Having pictures and designs 
by Tracy and Margaret West Kinney. 354 
pp. I2mo. 

See review page 684. 


T. Racksole and Daughter. By Arnold 
Bennett, author of “The Gates of Wrath,” 
etc. A novel of the day whose scene opens 
with a millionaire and his daughter in a 
great London hotel. Its course runs 
through somewhat sensational incidents. 
The American millionaire buys the hotel, 
the largest in London, and discovers that 
he had bought a large variety of intrigue 
and excitement which is developed along 
detective lines. With frontispiece. 253 
pp. I2mo. 


Twenty-six and One and Other Stories. 
From The Vagabond Series. Translated 
from the Russian of Maxime Gorky. Pre- 
face by Ivan Strannik. Vivid, strong, dis- 
agreeable, sharp, penetrating stories by a 
young Russian novelist, who has made a 
profound impression upon the literature 
of his own country and on readers in other 
lands. They all deal, with the nether side 
of life where it is pressed and crowded by 
unfriendly experiences. Illustrated. 242 
pp. I2mo. 


Westcotes, The. By A. T. Quiller-Couch 
(‘‘Q.’’) This novel is dedicated to Henry 


James. It begins with a careful descrip- 
tion of the origin of an English family 
owning landed estate in 1810.. French 
prisoners are near. An English daughter 
of the family falls in love with one of them 
who has some ability as an artist, and the 
complications which ensue make up the 
story. With frontispiece. 289 pp. I2mo. 


Winding Road, The. By Elizabeth God- 
frey, author of “Poor Human Nature,” 
etc. 359 pp. I2mo. 

See review page 689. 


Yellow Fiend, The. By Mrs. Alexander, 
author of “The Wooing O’t,” etc. This 
book deals with the hallucination of old 
Philip Ardell. In his youth he had seen 
his idolized wife die from want of the com- 
mon necessaries of life; in his old age, he 
was a miser who firmly believed in the 
“vellow fiend,” a devilish spirit dwelling in 
gold, which must be placated or it would 
prove a cruel tyrant. His orphaned grand- 
daughter is unexpectedly thrown upon his 
hands for support, and the story of her 
life with Ardell holds the interest of the 
reader to the last. 358 pp. 12mo. 


Young Howson’s Wife. By A. E. Wat- 
rous. A collection of short stories by 
Mr. Andrew E. Watrous, a brilliant leader 
writer on the New York “Press.” They 
appeared at various times during his news- 
paper career, the first in the “Philadel- 
phia Press,” and the others later over 
some fifteen years. They give an acute 
study of the daily life by a sensitve and 
impressionable author, now dead. 300 pp. 
I2mo. 


es 
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Principles and Practice of Whist, The. 
By Lennard Leigh and Ernest Bergholt. 
Including an essay on probabilities. By 
William H. Whitfeld, M. A. The authors 
are well-known authorities in the whist 
circles of America and England. The 
scope of the volume is most comprehen- 
sive. The reasons for each rule and for 
every play are entered into; and the en- 
tire theory of the game is elucidated and 
illustrated by means of hundreds of ex- 
amples, critical endings and deals. 497 pp. 
Indexed. I2mo. 
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Umbrian Towns, The. By J. W. and 
A. M. Cruickshank. Continues Grant Al- 
len’s plan for a guide book which should 
deal with buildings and towns from the 
literary rather than from the technical 
side. Perugia, Assisi, Orvieto and the 
lesser towns about are included in the 
present volume, which is descriptive, his- 
torical, and in a way sentimental. Grant 
Allen’s Historical Guides. 394 pp.  In- 
dexed. 16mo. 


eH 
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Dante and Giovanni de Virgilio. By 
Philip H. Wicksteed, M. A., and Edmund 
G. Gardner, M. A. This book contains 
most of Del Virgilio’s extant work both 
in the original and translation, the two 
arranged side by side. The book has an 
introductory account of the Paduan poet 
and a comparison between him and Dante. 
On the whole, the book is a valuable one. 
335 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 


Development of Cabinet Government in 
England, The. By Mary Taylor Blau- 
velt, M. A. “No writer,” says Lord Ma- 
caulay, “has attempted to trace the pro- 
gress of this institution (the Cabinet), an 
institution indispensable to the harmoni- 
ous working of our other institutions.” 
This book is an attempt to trace its pro- 
gress. It includes a brief history of the 
Privy Council of which the Cabinet is a 
committee; the story of the separation of 
this committee from the Council as a 
whole; of the gradual transfer of the 
power of appointment and dismissal from 
King to Parliament; of the rise in power 
of the House of Commons, and the ac- 
companying decline of the House of 
Lords; of the development of the party 
system, upon which Cabinet government 
is based; and finally, so far as it has been 
possible to ascertain it, the internal his- 
tory of the Cabinet. 


History of Russia from Peter the Great 
to Alexander II. By W. A. Morfill. A 
succinct account from Russian sources of 
the leading events of Russian history for 
two centuries. The diction is simple and 
the narrative is confined to leading events 
and has little on the social development 
of Russia. 472 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 


House of Caesar, and the Imperial Dis- 
ease, The. By Seymour Van Santvoord. 
Illustrated. -377 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 

See review, page 698. 


Nearer East, The. By D. G. Hogarth. 
Dr. Hogarth describes southeastern Eu- 
rope below the Balkans, the islands east of 
Corfu and Crete, northeastern Africa, and 
the larger portion of western and south- 
western Asia, including Asia Minor, Per- 
sia, Arabia, Syria, etc. The region with 
which he deals is not only rich in historic 
interest, but its geographical position and 
relations have invested it with marked im- 
portance from a natural and economic 
point of view. Appleton’s World Series. 
With maps and diagrams. 285 pp. In- 
dexed. 8vo. 


Reconstruction and the Constitution 
1866-1876. By John W. Burgess, Ph. D. 
The American History Series. 327 pp. 
Indexed. 12me. 

See review, page 700. 


Scottish Men of Letters in the Ejigh- 
teenth Century. By Henry Grey Gra- 
ham, author of “The Social Life in Scot- 
land in the Eighteenth Century.” With 
frontispiece. 436 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 
See review, page 697. 


Short History of Germany, A. By 
Ernest F. Henderson. In 2 vols. 497, 
460 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 

See review. page 699- 


West Indies and the Empire, The. 
Study and travel in the winter of 1900- 
1901. By H. de R. Walker, author of 
‘Australasian Democracy.” With colored 
map. 241 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 


Westminster. By Reginald Airy, B. 
A. This brief account of a great school 
in. England carries its history from its 
early foundation in 1638 to the present 
time. Half the book is given ‘to a de- 
scription of its present condition, contain- 
ing the curriculum and throwing light 
upon the sports and athletic life of the 
school as well as its studies. The work is 
profusely illustrated and draws special at- 
tention to the environment of the school 
whose relation to Westminster gives it a 
special interest. With fifty-one illustra- 
tions. 165 pp. I2mo. 
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Practical Lessons in Hypnotism. By 
William Wesley Cark, A. M. A treatise 
upon “Hypnotism” written by a physician, 
but one holding a chair in the National 
University of Chicago, which must not 
be confounded with the Chicago Univer- 
sity. The work is popular, describes 
method, use and the relation between 
hypnotism and disease. The work is one 
of a large number which suggests much 
and says little. Illustrated. 264 pp. 12mo. 


He 
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Training the Church of the Future. By 
Rev. Francis E. Clark, D. D., author of 
“The Children and the Church,” etc. 


These lectures by the founder and head of 
the Society of Christian Endeavor have 
been delivered in theological seminaries 
at Auburn, Oberlin, Chicago, Andover, 
Bangor, Rochester, New Brunswick and 


New York. An appendix describes the 
history and. work of the Christian En- 
deavor. In the preface the author says, 
“The volume which is herewith presented 
to the public is the result of a suggestion 
made by the president and jaculty of Au- 
burn Theological Seminary that I should 
prepare a course of lectures on Christian 
nurture with special reference to the So- 
ciety of Christian Endeavor as a means of 
Christian training.” With frontispiece. 
225 pp. I2mo. 


Elizabethan Prayer-Book and Orna- 
ments. With an appendix of docu- 
ments. By Henry Gee, D. D., author of 
“The Elizabethan Clergy and the Settle- 
ment of Religion,” etc. Contains three 
lectures delivered to clergy meetings at 
Oxford in July, 1901. The old story of the 
revision of the prayer-book under Eliza- 
beth, which has held its place since the 
days of Strype, is abandoned. A new ac- 
count of the reconstruction of the prayer- 
book is presented, in which it is held that 
there was no intention to bring back the 
book of 1549. Instead, the attempt to se- 
cure the adoption first of the book of 1552 
failed, and from then until 1566 there was 
a steady concession on the part of the au- 
thorities of the church to the prevailing 
feeling of the time, most of the vestments, 
copes, crosses, chalices and many other 
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articles of church furniture being de- 
stroyed. The work is a careful collection 
and collation from original sources of the 
steps by which the worship of the English 
Church was reduced to a greater simplic- 
ity. 276 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 


eH 
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Letters of Mildred’s Mother tao Mil- 
dred, The. Satirical sketcbes of 
stage life. By E. D. Price. The letters 
are suposed to be written by the mother of 
a New York chorus girl, and they detail 
the not very respectable doings of the 
mother while on a Western trip. The book 
is of that class of literature—so-called— 
that has arisen in late days, and it is to be 
hoped will soon fall to extinction. Except 
for one piece of absolute vulgarity, it 
might be possible for an innocent woman 
to read the book through with no worse 
result to her sensibilities than extreme 
boredom, while on the other hand any- 
one looking for suggestiveness—and some- 
times worse—would find his reprehensible 
tastes fully gratified. The “letters” strike 
us as being a very weak imitation of “The 
Visits of Elizabeth,’ coarsened and lack- 
ing the wit which redeemed to some ex- 
tent the book which had such a “run” for 
a time. 153 pp. 1I2mo.—Pittsburg Post. 


~~ 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Animal Experimentation. A series of 
statements indicating its value to biologi- 
cal and medical science. A bill, modeled 
upon an English statute, was introduced 
in the Massachusetts Legislature for the 
regulation, or more properly speaking, 
the restriction of vivisection. This volume 
gives pleas by the most distinguished men 
in the Commonwealth, beginning with 
President Eliot, of Harvard University. 
in opposition to the bill, which ended in its 
defeat. College presidents, educators, 
doctors, scientific men and teachers are in- 
cluded in the list. 177 pp. 12mo. 


Birthday Readings. By J. B. Schmalz. 
The work of a “professional seer” which 
gives in great detail the character, princi- 
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ples and physical condition likely to at- 
tach to persons who are born on particular 
days of the year. 128 pp. 16mo. 


Divine Comedy of Dante Alighieri. 
Translated by Charles Eliot Norton. We 
have far better translations of “The Di- 
vine Comedy” than this one. Mr. Nor- 
ton has interpreted the great poem with 
accuracy, but his prose lacks poetic qual- 
ities and we miss much of the beauty with 
which poet-translators have endowed 
their works. Revised edition. In 3 vols. 
240, 250, 257 pp. Indexed. 1I2mo. 


Flight of the “Swallow,” The. By 
Emily Malbone Morgan, author of “A 
Poppy Garden,’ ’etc. A simple story of a 
French refugee who seeks a New Eng- 
land village, supports himself there by 
teaching French, and returns at last to his 
home, having known and loved a young 
woman whom he had known there, each 
cherishing. the memory of the other 
through long years of separation which 
brought no reunion. Illustrated. 108 pp. 
I2mo. 


Homeric Society. A sociological study 
of the Iliad and Odyssey. By Albert Gal- 
loway Keller, Ph. D. The author is a 
young instructor in social science in a 
New England university. He has in these 
chapters brought together and carefully 
described the life mirrored in two Ho- 
meric poems, laying special stress upon 
Eastern influences. The work catalogues 
all the details of the life in question, ar- 
ranging it methodically. 312 pp. Indexed. 
I2mo. " 


Influence of India and Persia on the 
Poetry of Germany, The. By Arthur F. J. 
Remy, A. M. A careful study, with quo- 
tations in the original Arabic and Persian 
tracing the phrases, lines and tales used in 
German poetry from Herder to the pres- 
ent time from Oriental sources. Columbia 
University Germanic Studies. Vol. I. 
No. IV. 81 pp. Paper. 8vo. 


Labor Legislation, Labor Movements 
and Labor Leaders. By George Howell, 
F. S. S., author of “The Conflicts of Cap- 
ital and Labor.” etc. George Howell is an 
English labor leader, who has been active- 
ly engaged in the work of labor legislation 
in England for more than forty years. In 
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this volume he has sought “to trace pro- 
gressive legislation from the date of the 
first repeal of the combination laws in 1824 
to the present time. In order to do so it 
was necessary to indicate generally but 
clearly the nature of the laws adverse to 
labor as they existed at the close of the 
eighteenth century. That part of the 
story required to be told in some detail, 
as no adequate connected account is else- 
where to be found, and full knowledge of 
it can only be acquired by the tedious pro- 
cess of wading through the “Statutes at 
Large,” aided by a complete digest of the 
laws in 1800 and for some years subse- 
quently.” The method adopted by the au- 
thor of summarizing statutes, following 
them through all their successive changes. 
first of agitation, next of political discus- 
sion, and last their passage through Par- 
liament, renders this work extremely tech- 
nical. It contains a large amount of ma- 
terial told in great detail in regard to the 
personal experience of the leaders in 
strikes and labor agitation which will be 
interesting only to the professional stu- 
dents of the subject. With frontispiece. 
409 pp. 8vo. 


Mosquito Brigades and How to Or- 
ganize Them. By Ronald Ross. Ronald 
Ross is the Anglo-Indian surgeon who 
discovered the connection between mos- 
quitoes and malaria. He has in this man- 
ual described in its first half the method 
by which the breeding of mosquitoes can 
be first checked, and if his instructions are 
followed, stopped altogether; and in the 
second half reviewed ‘he various anti- 
malarial campaigns, including that of our 
American doctors in Cuba, ending with a 
bibliography. The work is based upon ex- 
perience in India and Sierra Leone. 60 
pp. With appendix. 12mo. 


Parables of Life. By Ha:nilton Wright 
Mabie. In this book the author offers a 
cup from the wells of nature and experi- 
ence. It is the personal note—which so 
often coarsens and stains creative work— 
that gives value to Mr. Mabie’s little 
book. In the thrust and push of our ab- 
sorbed living it is good to come within the 
influence of a man who listens and re- 
sponds to the “measureless life of the 
world.” That we alone judge, convict or 
acquit ourselves finds proof every day, but 
it is at once a curb and a spur to have the 
same witness borne by others. The dig- 
nity of work is a phrase that sometimes 
verges perilously near a catchword: its 
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greatest value is to kindle larger capacity 
for work. The plasticity of life is more 
often a reproach than an opportunity, pain 
lies close to beauty and conducts to truth. 
These are among the inflexible facts of ex- 
istence. We have moments of denial, but 
there are hours when one cannot be ig- 
norant of these things or indifferent to 
them; when the force of crude effort, the 
immortality of striving, the enduring real- 
ity of the ideal and spiritual, appear as 
the reason for and the solution of creation. 
Because the world has been told these 
truths before does not detract from the 
charm with which Mr. Mabie has told 
them or lessened the debt to him for put- 
ting old wine into bottles of new and crys- 
talline clearness. 103 pp. 8vo—N. Y. 
Times Saturday Review. 


Shakespearian Synopses. Outlines or 
arguments of the plays of Shakespeare. By 
J. Walker McSpadden. This book gives 
brief reading synopses of the plays and 
an intelligent guide to their perusal. An 
outline of each of the thirty-seven plots is 
given by acts, much after the manner of 
opera arguments, carefully prepared and in 
continuous reading form. 312 pp. 18mo. 


Speckled Brook Trout, The By vari- 
ous experts with rod and reel. Edited by 
Louis Rhead. With an introduction by 
Charles Hallock. Mr. Rhead has grouped 
much information, as well as sportive and 
entertaining matter from various sources. 
The book presents itself in most attract- 
ive form, the publisher having been lavish 
in its general get-up, as well as in artistic 
details. The book abounds in poetry and 
prose, and has many illustrations, some of 
which are very attractive sketches of sport- 
ing life in the Adirondacks. 184 pp. 8vo. 
—Pittsburg Post. 





Story of the Vine, The. Edward R. 
R. Emerson. Out of 252 pages 112 are de- 
voted to the discussion of wine in America 
from an historical standpoint, with little 
knowledge of the conditions of climate and 
soil which influence: American wine. The 
opening of the volume gives chapters on 
the antiquated wines of England, France, 
Spain, Portugal, Africa, Persia, India, 


-China, Turkey, Hungary, Italy, Germany 


and Switzerland. These countries are all 
lightly touched, with much anecdote and 
much casual history. 12mo. 


Social Evil, The. With special refer- 
ence to conditions existing in the city of 
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New York. Prepared under the direction 
of the Committee of Fifteen. Thé volume 
includes a careful study of the conditions 
and of the remedies that have been at- 
tempted in the leading capitals of Europe. 
It further includes a summary of the condi- 
tions in New York, with suggestions as to 
the best present methods of treatment for 
the evil. 188 pp. 8vo. 
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English Music in the Nineteeth Cen- 
tury. By J. A. Fuller Maitland. This 
book is one of a series of volumes intended 
“to give in a brief space an account, as 
exhaustive as possible, of the progress of 
music and of musical knowledge in the 
nineteenth century in such countries as 
England, France, Germany and Austria, 
Italy, the Slavonic lands, Scandinavia and 
the United States of America.” This issue 
is divided into two parts, first, the condi- 
tion of music from 1801 to 1850, before the 
revival of the last half of the century, and 
the other the renaissance of music from 
1851 to 1900. In the first, stress is laid upon 
the extent to which England drew music 
from abroad. In the second, taking Sir 
Arthur Sullivan as the central figure, the 
development of English music is described 
with constant reference to composers and 
their work. The volume contains a full 
index. 293 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 
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NATURE BOOKS 


According to Season. Talks about the 
flowers in the order of their appearance in 
the woods and fields. By Frances Theo- 
dora Parsons, author of “How to Know 
the Wild Flowers,” etc. New and enlarged 
edition. With thirty-two plates in color 
by Elsie Louise Shaw. 179 pp. Indexed. 
I2mo. 

See review, page 695. 


Nestlings of Forest and Marsh. By 
Irene Grosvenor Wheelock. With twelve 
full-page photogravures and many illustra- 
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tions in the text from original photographs 
from nature by Harry B. Wheelock. 257 
pp. 1I2mo. 

See review, page 693. 


Next to the Ground. Chronicles of a 
countryside. By Martha McCulloch-Wil- 
liams. 385 pp. I2mo. 

See review, page 693. 


Stray Leaves from a Border Garden. By 
By Mary Pamela Milne Home, author of 
“Mamma’s Black Nurse Stories,” etc. 
Essays which follow the fortunes of the 
rural year through the months from win- 
ter to winter, or from Martinmas to Mi- 
chaelmas, in a garden in the borderland 
between Scotland and England. The 
wandering method of the essay is adopt- 
ed. The book is a compound of days, 
plants, trees, local life and casual history, 
with illustrations full of sentiment and 
suggestion, and some verse which has ap- 
peared in “The Lady.” A glossary of the 
local names of flowers and herbs is in- 
cluded at the end. 340 pp. I2mo. 


Wild Life of Orchard and Field. Papers 
on American animal life. By Ernest In- 
gersoll, author of “Nature’s Calendar,” 
etc. Illustrated from photographs. 344 
pp. I2mo. 

See review, page 693. 
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AEneid of Virgil, The. Books I-VI. 
Translated by Harlan Hoge Ballard. Mr. 
Ballard has here given us a translation 
which not only has the merit of being al- 
most literal, but that has also the ring 
and rhythmic music of the original. 
Throughout, the poetry is pleasing, smooth 
to the ear, never lapsing into those harsh 
discords that characterize so many trans- 
lations. 280 pp. 12mo. 


Cape Cod Ballads and Other Verses. 
By Joe Lincoln. Verse of a running, easy, 
homely folk character, much of which has 
appeared in the various weeklies, “Har- 
per’s,” “Youth’s Companion,” “Saturday 
Evening Post,” “Puck,” “Types,” “The 
League of American Wheelmen Bulletin,” 


and the supplements supplied by the 
American Press Association. They are 
collected in a single agreeable volume and 
offer a lively picture of ordinary American 
life. With drawings by Edward W. Kem- 
ble. 193 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 


se 


POLITICAL AND 
SOCIAL SCIENCE 


Democracy and Social Ethics. By Jane 
Addams. The Citizen’s Library. 277 pp. 
indexed. 1I2mo. 

See review, page 704. 


History of Political Theories, Ancient 
and Mediaeval, A. By William Archibald 
Dunning, Ph. D. 325 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 
See review, page 701. 
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Social and Ethical Interpretations in 
Mental Development. A study in social 
psychology. By James Mark Baldwin. 
The third edition of a work which was 
first issued in 1897. “The changes are prin- 
cipally additions, and these are made in 
view of the criticisms which have shown in 
what directions the original treatment was 
not sufficiently developed.” The preface 
gives a list of the alterations and the criti- 
cisms upon which the changes are based. 
In this preface Prof. Baldwin urges that 
his book is not “intended to be a discus- 
sion of genesis and organization on the ba- 
sis of the facts or a theory of the sort of 
reality of social life, nor a critique of its 
value as reality.” Third edition, revised 
and enlarged. 571 pp. With appendix. 
8vo. 
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Jenkins’s Vest-Pocket Lexicon. By 
Jabez Jenkins. This dictionary was pre- 
pared in 1861 and has not been revised 
since. It was useful in its day, but con- 
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tains no words introduced in the language 
or seriously altered in meaning in the last 
forty-one years. Its size and type make it 
convenient. Revised edition. 563 pp. 
32mo. 


Statesman’s Year Book, The. 1902. 
Edited by J. Scott Keltie, LL. D. With the 
assistance of I. P. A. Renwick, M. A. The 
annual issue of the most useful single vol- 
ume known of the statistics of different 
countries. Since the last issue the figures 
of a number of different censuses have be- 
come accessible, and these are not only 
presented in the text but are also included 
in the maps and diagrams. 1332 pp. I2mo. 
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Carpenter Prophet, The. By Charles 
W. Pearson. 288 pp. 12mo. 


Esoteric Christianity; or, The Lesser 
Mysteries. By Annie Besant. This is a 
volume devoted to the transcendentalism 
or mysteries of religious faith. The author 
is well known in England and America as 
a bold and daring writer, and has pub- 
lished many books, some of which are un- 
der the ban of orthodoxy. The various 
chapters are devoted to “The Hidden Side 
of Religion and of Christianity,” “The His- 
torical Christ, “The Mythic Christ,” “The 
Atonement,” “The Resurrection,” etc., 
concluding with a chapter on “Revelation” 
and an “Afterward.” 384 pp. Indexed. 
1z2mo.—Pittsburg Post. 


Godly Union and Concord. Sermons 
preached mainly in Westminster Abbey in 
the interest of Christian Fraternity. By 
H. Hensley Henson, B. D. This series 
of sermons was delivered in Westminster 
Abbey and urged the necessity of a more 
infinite union between Protestant sects 
and a recognition of their real bond of mu- 
tual usefulness and service. The sermons 
open with a sketch of the view and practice 
of the church in the past on the Episcopacy 
and discuss in succession Christian faith, 
the character of the church, its ordinances 
and sacraments, the use of the Bible, and 
the office of the sacrament. Throughout 
the sermons in all their various phrases 
plead for catholic fraternity in which all 


News 


should keep what is good in each and all 
shall recognize what is good in others. 282 
pp. 8vo. 


Holy-Days and Holidays. Compiled by 
Edward M. Deems, A. M., Ph. D. In this 
volume is arranged the appropriate litera- 
ture of thirty-five commemorated days, in- 
cluding the chief religious festivals and 
holy-days, and the leading secular holidays 
that are observed in the United States, 
Canada and Great Britain. The object of 
the compiler has been “to help busy people, 
in our busy age, to find and enjoy the 
very best that has been written on the vital 
events and great men whose memory soci- 
ety is trying to perpetuate.” Only the 
more important days of the calendar of 
the ritualistic churches are noted, and 
those secular anniversaries that have more 
than a local or provincial observance. 723 
pp. Indexed. 8vo.—Publishers’ Weekly. 


How to Get Acquainted With God. By 
Theodore F. Seward, author of “Spiritual 
“Knowing,” etc. This volume explains the 
meaning of the Christian Science move- 
ment. It is entirely an expression of indi- 
vidual opinion, written from the standpoint 
of evolution by a member of the Episcopal 
Church, and presents the conclusions of 
one who for fifty years has striven to find 
the highest spiritual teachings of Jesus, 
the Christ. Mr. Seward claims that the 
greatest evil of the present day is that the 
theological seminaries do not teach theol- 
ogy in the true sense of that word, which 
means “talk about God.” The semina- 
ries discuss a system of theism, but in what 
is called the “New Thought” people think 
and talk directly about God. Hence they 
are now the true theologians, while the 
seminaries teach what might well be called 
“theologicalogianism,” to express its com- 
plexity. 147 pp. 32mo.—Pittsburg Post. 


Law of Growth and Other Sermons, 
The. By the Rt. Rev. Phillips Brooks, 
D. D. Sermons preached by Phillips 
Brooks, making the ninth series or vol- 
ume extending from a sermon preached 
in April, 1874, to one in 1890. No special 
canon of selection appears, but these ser- 
mons represent the work of Bishop Brooks 
at the middle period of his life. 381 pp. 
I2mo. 


Next Great Awakening, The. By 
Josiah Strong, author of “Our Country,” 
etc. A series of discussions upon the neces- 
sity of applying the social idea of Jesus 
to daily life. “The next great awakening,” 
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Dr. Strong urges, will come from the con- 
viction that the Sermon on the Mount 
was not intended to furnish an ideal, but a 
practical guide in the daily duties of life. 
This will be reached “when the world lives 
as if God were, when the world will have 
areal God.” 226 pp. Indexed. 16mo. 


‘Personal Life of the Clergy, The. By 
Arthur W. Robinson. Sermons upon the 
conditions of clerical work, delivered to 
promote the efficiency of clergymen, com- 
piled and delivered by one called to the 
teaching of postulants for the clergy. Per- 
sonal influence, penitence, prayer, “devo- 
tion to our Lord,” the risks of seculariza- 
tion, over-occupation, personal depression 
are the subjects which are successively 
dealt with from the evangelical stand- 
poiut. Hand-books for the Clergy. 163 
pp. I2mo. 
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Banquet Book. By Cuyler Reynolds, 
author of “Janet, a Character Study,” etc. 
With an introduction by Elbert Hubbard. 
This book deals not with the culinary but 
rather with the aesthetic side of banquet 
giving. It offers no menus, but has nu- 
merous quotations to go on menu cards 
for all sors of occasions—for lawyers, 
doctors, birthdays, etc. There is also a 
mass of information as to the proper 
wines for different courses, the proper ar- 
rangement o! tables and other more or less 
technical matters; and the book closes 
with a collection of toasts for all occasions, 
witty and serious. With frontispiece. 442 
pp. Indexed. 12mo. 


Helpful Thoughts from the Meditations 
of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus. Selected 
by Walter Lee Brown. The selections 
have been well chosen, and as the title indi- 
cates, they are made with a view of pro- 
viding a philosophy of some real value to 
the reader. Mr. Brown is one of the best 
known collectors of Aurelius in the coun- 
try, and his selection has been made with 
care and discrimination. 127 pp. 16mo. 


What Great Men Have Said About 
Great Men. A dictionary of quotations. 
By William Wale. This is a valuable col- 
lection of quotations from great men in 
Passages where they have spoken of other 
great men, contemporary or past. It isa 
work that has no precedent among our 


books, and not only this, but the conve- 
nience of its arrangement, etc., recommend 
themselves to us highly. 482 pp. 1I2mo. 


Windows for Sermons. A study of the 
art of sermonic illustration, together with 
four hundred fresh illustrations suited for 
sermons and reform addresses. By Louis 
Albert Banks, D. D., author of “Anecdotes 
and Morals,” etc. Dr. Banks, the pastor of 
the Grace Methodist Episcopal Church in 
New York city, has published many vol- 
umes of sermons, and is known as one of 
the leading preachers of his denomination. 
He collects in this book in brief para- 
graphs, introduced by an essay on the 
method of illustration in sermon writing, 
a long succession of stories and anecdotes 
intended for the use of preachers. He 
says in the preface, “For years I have been 
receiving letters from all over the country 
asking how and where I get the illustra- 
tions for my sermons. It is in response 
to this. wide interest, evidenced by so 
many letters, that these chapters have been 


“ prepared.” 422 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 
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Level of Social Motion, The. An in- 
quiry into the future conditions of human 
society. By Michael A. Lane, author of 
“Great Philosophers.” The author be- 
lieves that “human society is rapidly mov- 
ing towards a state of equality very sim- 
ilar in all essentials to that which is advo- 
cated by Socialist philosophers asthe ideal 
of a genuine Christian life.” This thesis 
is discussed and enforced through a series 
of chapters which lays specia] stress upon 
the advance of woman and the probability 
that the totul of population will before long 
reach a static condition. The work is ad- 
dressed to men and women of average edu- 
cation” as on the whole more intelligent 
than specialists. 577 pp. 1I2mo. 
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TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION 


Bright Days in Merrie England. Four- 
in-Hand Journeys. By A. Vandoren 
Honeyman. This record of coaching trips 
through England furnishes pleasant read- 
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ing. The author has had the ability to see 
much and to write interestingly of that 
which he has seen. This is not a guide- 
book in the accepted sense, but in another 
no better guide-book could be found, for 
by following the instructions therein given 
the tourist would find opened to him the 
way to enjoy the best of English scenery. 
Mr. Honeyman chose to travel by coach, 
and he selected wisely both for himself 
and for us. By no other method of travel 
could he have obtained the same degree of 
pleasure and in no other way could he have 
taken us out of the commonplaces that 
travelers by rail have in many volumes set 
before us. Illustrated. 412 pp. 12mo.— 
Baltimore Sun. 


Land of Nome, The. A _ narrative 
sketch of the rush to our Bering Sea gold- 
fields, the country, its mines, its people and 
the history of a great conspiracy. 1900- 
1gor. By Lanier McKee. Mr. McKee 
evidently knows whereof he writes. By 
reason of his experience during parts of 


the past two years in the country, his iden-. 


tification with it, and his co-operation with 
the persors who have brought about the 
final overthrow of a great conspiracy, he is 
well qualified to elucidate the subject of 
which he treats. Perhaps the most sig- 
nificant feature of the book is the clear and 
connected exposition, for the first time, of 
the dramatic plot to confiscate the mines. 
The character sketches and anecdotes will 
be found especially entertaining. The 
book also contains much valuable informa- 
tion of a practical nature about the mines 
and mining laws of Alaska. 260 pp. 12mo. 


Letters From Egypt and Palestine. By 
Maltbie Davenport Babcock. Dr. Malt- 
bie Davenport Babcock, late pastor of the 
Brick Church in New York, was cut short 
at the opening of a most useful pastorate 
by a sudden death in Naples during a trip 
to the Holy Land. During this trip he 
sent letters from time to time to be read 
at the meetings of the Men’s Association 
of the Brick Church held during his ab- 
sence. These letters, which were personal 
records, are now published and _ extend 
through Egypt and Palestine, ending in 
Constantinople. They make a volume of 
travels describing places as seen by a man 
of sensitive interest and deep religious 
fervor. Illustrated. 157 pp. 12mo. 


Scenery of England and the Causes to 
Which it is Due, The. By the Right Hon. 
Lord Avebury. This is geology in a form 
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tering of preparatory knowledge. The 
book is written with all the author’s well- 
known charm, and the scientific informa- 
tion is discreetly mingled with the limpid 
descriptive passages. There is nothing of 
the guide-book about the work, however. 
Nevertheless, the truly enlightened Ameri- 
can who goes through England wishing to 
see more than the mere show places, and 
to appreciate properly the beauties of 
mountain, lake and fen, will find his pleas- 
ure enhanced if he .happens to have this 
interesting work at hand for reference, 
Illustrated. 505 pp. Indexed. 8vo.—Phil- 
adelphia Press. 


Seventy-One Days’ Camping in Moroc- 
co. By Lady Grove. An account of a 
trip by tent in Tangier, in North Morocco, 
to Glawi, in the Atlas, south of Morocco 
city, describing the ordinary aspect of the 
country. With photogravure portrait and 
32 illustrations from photographs. 175 pp. 
I2mo. 
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American Gardens. Edited by Guy 
Lowell. This large and sumptuous vol- 
ume, not the most important issued on the 
subject, but most profusely illustrated, is 
prefaced by a brief sketch of the successive 
stages of the American garden. It owes 
its chief value, however, to the photo- 
graphs of a large number. of gardens, 
which will surprise those who are unaware 
of how much progress has been made in 
this direction in this country. Sketch plans 
accompany the photographs of a number 
of the gardens and give the names of the 
architects concerned. Quarto. 


Cats. In pose and repose. Pictures 
of cats by Landor, with one by Adam, re- 
produced in process and printed from 
somewhat inky blocks, making an agree- 
able but slender collection. 12mo. 


Domain of Art, The. By Sir W. Mar- 
tin Conway. Sir W. Martin Conway, 
known for his mountain climbing, is also 
the professor of fine arts in Cambridge. In- 
stead of dealing with criticism in his es- 
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theory of art, its application to life, art 
criticism, its development, especially in 
museums, and the fashion in which the 
ideals in art have succeeded each other. 


164 pp. iI2mo. 


History and Description of Chinese 
Porcelain, A. By Cosmo Monkhouse. 
With notes by S. W. Bushell, C. M. G. 
A description of Chinese porcelain ar- 
ranged informally intended for collectors. 
Containing twenty-four plates in colors 
and numerous illustrations. 158 pp. With 
glossary. 8vo. 

See With New Books. 


Ivory Workers of the Middle Ages, The. 
By A. M. Cust. This issue is one of a 
series on the great “craftsmen.” It is 
based on the works of M. Emile Molinier 
and Dr. Hans Graeven. Beginning with 
the consular diptychs, it devotes the next 
chapter to Latin and Byzantine ivory, 
gives a large space to Anglo-Saxon carv- 
ings, and closes with a brief treatment of 
German, Gothic and Romanesque ivories. 
Illustrated. 156 pp. I2mo. 


Tuscan Sculpture of the Fifteenth 
Century. By Estelle M. Hurll. The fa- 
mous old works—the St. George and the 
Equestrian Statue of Gattamelata of Dona- 
tello; the Madonna of Luca della Robbia 
and the St. Francis and St. Dominic and 
the Bambino of Andrea della Robba, are 
reproduced from the best photographs. 
Here are also Antonio Rossellino’s Tomb 
of the Cardinal of Portugal, Donatello’s 
Heraldic Lion of Florence, and others, 
making in all sixteen pictures. To these 
Miss Hurll has added biographical sketches 
of the artists, a brief essay on Tuscan 
Sculpture of the Fifteenth Century, and an 
Historical Directory of the works in this 
collection. Riverside Art Series. 93 pp. 
I2mo. 
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China and the Powers. A narrative of 
the outbreak of 1900. By H. C. Thomson, 
author of “The Chitral Campaign,” etc. 
There is already a sufficiency of books on 
the late Boxer outbreak and expedition to 


Peking, but those who remember his book 
on the Chitral campaign will agree that 
Mr. H. C. Thomson is justified in giving 
his experiences of the war in China a wider 
public than letters to a provincial news- 
paper could afford him. No account is 
given of the siege of Peking, and only an 
epitome of the Seymour expedition, but 
the fighting at Tientsin is described at 
length. It is not unfair to say that the 
point of view of the book is in many re- 
spects more that of the Chinaman than of 
the European, and that several passages 
are calculated to please those who are only 
too glad to think that their own country 
is in the wrong. With thirty illustrations 
and two maps. 276 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 
—London Academy and Literature. 


A Tonic and Nerve Food 


HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate. 


When exhausted, depressed 
or weary from worry, insomnia 
or overwork of mind or body, 
take half a teaspoon of Hors- 
ford’s Acid Phosphate in half 
a glass of water. 


It nourishes, strengthens and 
imparts new life and vigor by 
supplying the needed nerve food. 


Sold by Druggists in original packages only. 
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According to Season. By Frances Theo- 
dora Parsons. $1.75; by mail, $1.89. 


Aeneid of Virgil. Books I-VI. Translated 
by Harlan Hoge Ballard. $1.50; by 
mail, $1.63. 


Aliens. By Mary Tappan Wright. $1.08; 
by mail, $1.10. 


American Gardens. Edited by Guy Low- 
ell. $7.50. 

Among the Night People. By Clara Dil- 
lingham Pierson. $1.00; by mail, $1.12. 


Angelot. By Eleanor €. Price. $1.08; by 
mail, $1.23. 


Animal Experimentation. $1.50; by mail, 


$1.61. 


Authors of Our Day in Their Homes. 
Edited by Francis Whiting Halsey. 
$1.25; by mail, $1.37. 


Banquet Book. By Cuyler 
$1.75; by mail, $1.80. 


Battleground, The. By Ellen Glasgow. 
$1.08; by mail, $1.23. 


Reynolds. 


By George Mere- 
75 cents; by mail, 


Beauchamp’s Career. 
dith. Pocket edition. 
81 cents. 


By Beulah Marie 
$1.08; by 


Beau’s Comedy, The. 
Dix and Carrie A. Harper. 
mail, $1.18. 

Birthday Readings. By J. B. Schmalz. 
25 cents; by mail, 29 cents. 


Blazed Trail, The. By Stewart Edward 
White. $1.08; by mail, $1.22. 


Bright Days in Merrie England. 
Vandoren Honeyman. 


$1.67. 
Cape Cod Ballads and Other Verse. By 
Joe Lincoln. $1.25; by mail, $1.34. 
Carpenter Prophet, The. By Charles W. 
Pearson. $1.10; by mail, $1.20. 


Castle Inn, The. By Stanley J. Weyman. 
Paper. 33 cents; by mail, 38 cents. 


By A. 


$1.50; by mail, ° 


Cats in Pose and Repose. 
mail, 23 cents. 


Charlotte. By L. B. Walford. $1.00; by 
mail, $1.13. 


Child’s Story of the Life of Christ, A. 
By Helen Brown Hoyt. $1.25; by mail, 
$1.40. 


China and the Powers. 
son. 


20 cents; by 


s. By H. C. Thom- 
$3.00; by mail, $3.34. 


Colonel Enderby’s Wife. By Lucas 
Malet. New edition. 75 cents; by mail, 
89 cents. d 


Conqueror, The. By Gertrude Franklin 
Atherton. $1.08; by mail, $1.22. 


Consolation of Philosophy, The. 
lated by W. V. Cooper. Temple Clas- 
sics. Cloth. 38 cents; by mail, 43 
cents. Leather, 57 cents; by mail, 62 
cents. 


Trans- 


Corn of Heaven, The. 
millan. 


By Hugh Mac- 
$1.35; by mail, $1.47. 
Correspondent’s Manual, The. “By Wil- 


liam E. Hickox. 38 cents; by mail, 43 
cents. “ 


Crimson Wing,:-The. By H. C. Chatfield- 
Taylor. $1.08; by mail, $1.10. 

Cruise of the Enterprisé, The. 
Otis. $1.00; by mail, $1.15. 


Domain of Art, The. By Sir W. Martin 
Conway. $2.50; by mail, $2.61. 


By James 


Dante’s Divine Comedy. 
Charles Eliot Norton. 
by mail, $3.67. 

Dark o’ the Moon, The. By 
Crockett. $1.08; by mail, $1.22. 

Democracy and Social Ethics. 
Addams. $1.25; by mail, $1.36. 

Double-Barrelled Detective Story, A. By 
Mark Twain. $1.08; by mail, $1.18. 


Egoist, The. By George Meredith. 
Pocket edition, 75 cents; by mail, 81 
cents. 


Translated by 
3 vols. $3.35; 


a * 


By Jane 


NOHN WANAMAKER, Philadelphia and New York 
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Dorothy South. By George Cary Eg- 
gleston. $1.08; by mail, $1.22. 


Development of Cabinet Government in 
England, The. By Mary Taylor Blau- 
velt, M. A. $1.35; by mail, $1.48. 


Ellen Terry and Her Sisters. By T. Ed- 
gar Pemberton. $3.50; by mail, $3.67. 


Elizabethan Prayer Book and Ornaments. 
By Henry Gee, D. D. $1.13; by mail, 
$1.24. 


Emma Calve. By A. Gallus. $1.10; by 
mail, $1.31. 


English Composition. By G. H. Thorn- 
ton, M. A. 55 cents; by mail, 65 cents. 


English Music in the Nineteenth Century. 
By J. A. Fuller Maitland. $1.75; by 
mail, $1.87. 


Esoteric Christianity. By Annie Besant. 
$1.50; by mail, $1.63. 


Flight of the “Swallow.” By Emily Mal- 
bone Morgan. 38 cents; by mail, 44 
cents. 


Flower and Thorn. By Beatrice Whitby. 
$1.08; by mail, $1.20. 


Forest Neighbors. By William Daven- 
port Hulbert. $1.50; by mail, $1.66. 


Game of Love, The. By “Benjamin Swift. 
$1.08; by’ mail $1.20. 


Godly Union and Concord. By H. Hens- 
ley Henson, B. D. $1.50; by mail, $1.61. 


Hezekiah’s Wives. By Lillie Hamilton 
French. 85 cents; by mail, 92 cents. 


History and Description of Chinese Por- 
celain, The. By Cosmo Markhouse. 
$10.00; by mail, $10.20. 


History of Russia from Peter the Great 
to Alexander II. By W. R. Morfell. 
$1.75; by mail, $1.88. 


Hohenzollérn. By Cyrus Townsend 
Brady. $1.08; by mail, $1.23. 


Homeric Society. By Albert Galloway 
Keller. $1.20; by mail, $1.32. 


Honor of the Braxtons, The. By J. Wil- 
liam Fosdick. $1.08; by mail, $1.23. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, Philadelphia and New York 
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House of Caesar, The. By Seymour Van 
Santvoord. $5.25; by mail, $5.52. 


How to Get Acquainted with God. By 
Theodore F. Seward. 50 cents; by mail, 
56 cents. 


Incaland. By Claude H. Whitmore. $1.00; 
by mail, $1.12. 


Influznce of India and Persia on the 
Poetry of Germany, The. By Arthur 
F. J. Remy, A. M. Columbia Univer- 
sity Germanic Studies. 90 cents; by 
mail, 96 cents. 


In the Palace of the King. By F. Marion 
Crawford. Paper, 33 cents; by mail, 
38 cents. 


Island Cubin, An. By Arthur Henry. 
$1.08; by mail, $1.18. 


Ivory Workers in the Middle Ages. By 
A. M. Cust. $1.50; by mail, $1.62. 


Jenkins’s Vest Pocket Lexicon. By Ja- 
bez Jenkins. 45 cents; by mail, 49 cents; 
57 cents; by mail, 61 cents. 


King and Queen.of Hearts, The. Written 
by Charles Lamb. 50 cents; by mail, 
53 cents. 


Labor Legislation, Labor Movement and 
Labor Leaders. $3.50; by mail, $3.65. 


Law of Growth, The. By the Rt. Rev. 
Phillips Brooks, D. D. Ninth series. 
$1.20; by mail, $1.34. 


Letters from Egypt and Palestine. By 
Maltbie Davenport Babcock. $1.00; by 
mail, $1.10. 


Letters from Mildred’s Mother to Mildred. 
By E. D. Price. 75 cents; by mail, 84 
cents. 


Level of Social Motion, The. By Michael 
A. Lane. $1.80; by mail, $1.95. 


Little Brother, The. By. Josiah Flynt. 
$1.08; by mail, $1.20. 


Little Italy. By Horace B. Fry. . $1.00; 
by mail, $1.06. 


Living Races of Mankind. By H. N. '° 


Hutchinson. $5.00. 
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Book News 


NEW BOOKS of the MONTH—Wanamaker Prices 


Lord Alingham, Bankrupt. By Marie 
Manning. $1.08; by mail, $1.21. 


Madame Bohemia. By Francis Neilson. 
Paper, 33 cents; by mail, 38 cents. 


Madness of Philip, The. By Josephine 
Dodge Daskam. $1.08; by mail, $1.19. 


Making of a Statesman, The. By Joel 
Chandler Harris. 90 cents; by mail, 
$1.02. 


Many Waters. By Robert Shacklton. 


$1.08; by mail, $1.20. 


Man Without a Country, The. By E. E. 
Hale. Birthday edition. $1.00. 


Mary Boyle, Her Book. Edited by Sir 
Courtenay Boyle, K. C. B. $2.00; by 
mail $2.15. 


lMary Garvin. By Fred Lewis Pattee. 


$1.08; by mail, $1.23. 


Master of Caxton, The. By Hildegard 
Brooks. $1.08; by mail, $1.24. 


Memorials of William Charles Lake. Ed- 
ited by Katharine Lake. $4.15; by mail, 
$4.31. 


Monica and Other Stories. By Paul Bour- 
get. Translated by William Marchant. 
$1.08; by mail, $1.20. 


Monsieur Martin. By Wymond Carey. 
$1.20; by mail, $1.35. 


More Ex-Tank Tales. By Clarence Louis 
Cullen. 75 cents; by mail, 86 cents. 


Mosquito Brigades and How to Organ- 
ize Them. By Ronald Ross. 90 cents; 
by mail, 99 cents. 

Mrs. Mrs. L. 

Seely. 


Seely’s Cook-Book. By 
$2.00; by mail, $2.20. 


Mystery of the Sea, The. By Bram Sto- 
ker. $1.08; by mail, $1.23. 


Nathan Hale. By William Ordway Part- 
ridge. $1.00; by mail, $1.10. 


Nearer East, The. By D. G. Hogarth. 
2.00; by mail, $2.21. 


Next Great Awakening, The. By Josiah 
Strong. 57 cents; by mail, 64 cents. 


Next to the Ground. By Martha Mc- 

Culloch-Williams. $1.20; by mail, $1.31. 
None But the Brave. By Hamblen Sears. 
$1.08; by mail, $1.21. 


One of the Pilgrims. By Anna Fuller. 
Paper, 33 cents; by mail, 38 cents. 


Our Literary Deluge. By Francis W. 
Halsey. $1.25; by mail, $1.36. 


Personal Life of the Clergy, The. By Ar- 
thur W. Robinson. 90 cents; by mail, 
97 cent3. 


Philip Longstreth. By Marie Van Vorst. 
$1.08; by mail, $1.21. 


Plays of Oliver Goldsmith, The. Temple 
Classics. Cloth, 38 cents; by mail, 43 
cents. Leather, 57 cents; by mail, 62 
cents. 


Poems of Oliver Goldsmith, The. Tem- 
ple Classics. Cloth, 38 cents; by mail, 
43 cents. Leather, 57 cents; by mail, 62 
cents. 


Practical Talks by an Astronomer. By 
Harold Jacoby. .$1.00; by mail, $1.13. 


Reconstruction and the Constitution, 1866- 
1876. The American History Series. By 
John W. Burgess, Ph. D. $1.00; by 
mail, $1.12. 


Red Saunders. By Henry Wallace Phil- 
lips. 90 cents; by mail, 99 cents. 


Rockhaven. By Charles 
$1.08; by mail, $1.22. 


Clark Munn. 


Romance of a Rogue, The. By Joseph 
Sharts. 90 cents;-by mail, 99 cents. 


Roman Mystery, A. By Richard Bagot. 
$1.08; by mail, $1.23. 


Samuel de Champlain. By H. D. Sedg- 
wick, Jr. 65 cents; by mail, 71 cents. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, Philadelphia and New York 
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ch Sandra Belloni. By George Meredith. Surprises of an Empty Hotel, The. By 
Pocket edition. 75 cents; by mail, 81 Archibald Clavering Gunter. Paper, 33 

Josiah cents. cents; by mail, 38 cents. 
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Scarlet and Hyssop. By E. F. Benson. 
$1.08; by mail, $1.18. 


Scenery of England, The. By the Right 
Hon. Lord Avebury. $2.25; by mail, 
$2.50. 


Schools at Home and Abroad. By R. E. 
Hughes. $1.50; by mail, $1.61. 


Scottish Men of Letters in the Eighteenth 
Century. By Henry Grey Graham. 
$4.05; by mail, $4.28. 


Seventy-one Days’ Camping in Morocco. 
By Lady Grove. $2.50; by mail, $2.63. 


Shakespearian Synopses. By J. Walker 
McSpadden. 45 cents; by mail, 51 
cents. 


Short History of Germany, A. By Er- 
nest I. Henderson. 2 vols. $4.00; by 


mail, $4.44. 


Sister Beatrice and Ardiane and Barbe 
Bleu. Translated by Bernard Miall. 
$1.20; by mail, $1.31. 


Social and Ethical Interpretations in Men- 
tal Development. By James Mark Bald- 
win. $2.34; by mail, $2.51. 


Social Evil, The. $1.25; by mail, $1.38. 


Soldiers of Fortune. By Richard Harding 
Davis. $1.08; by mail, $1.24. 


Son of a Fiddler, The. By Jennett Lee. 
$1.08; by mail, $1.21. 


Statesman’s Year Book, The. 1902. Ed- 
ited by J. Scott Keltie, LL. D. $3.00; 
by mail, $3.20. 


Story of the Vine, The. By Edward R. 
Emerson. $1.25; by mail, $1.35. 


Stray Leaves from a Border Garden. By 
Mary Parmela Milne Home. $1.50; by 
mail, $1.60. 


Thomas Henry Huxley. By Edward 
Clodd. $1.00; by mail, $1.10. 


Thrall of Leif the Lucky, The. By Ot- 
tilie A. Liliencrantz. $1.08; by mail, 
$1.22. 


T. Racksole and Daughter. By Arnold 
Bennett. $1.08; by mail, $1.22. 


Trees in Prose and Poetry. Compiled by 
Gertrude L. Stone and M. Grace Fick- 
ett. 57 cents; by mail, 65 cents. 


Tuscan Sculpture. By Estelle M. Hurll. 
Riverside Art Series. 75 cents; by mail, 
83 cents. 


Twenty-six and One and Other Stories. By 
Maxime Gorkey. 90 cents; by mail, 
$1.01. 


Umbrian Towns, The. Grant Allen’s His- 
torical Guides. By J. W. and A. M. 
Cruickshank. $1.25; by mail, $1.33. 


West Indies and the Empire, The. By 
H. de R. Walker. $3.00; by mail, $3.13. 


Westminster. By Reginald Airy, B. A. 
$1.10; by mail, $1.20. 


What Great Men Have Said About Great 
Men. By William Wale. « $2.50; by 
mail, $2.68. 


Wild Life of Orchard and Field. By Er- 
nest Ingersoll. $1.40; by mail, $1.55. 


Windows for Sermons. By Louis Albert 
Banks. $1.20; by mail, $1.35. 


Yellow Fiend, The. By Mrs. Alexander. 
$1.08; by mail, $1.20. 


Young Howson’s Wife. By A. E. Wat- 
rous. $1.08; by mail, $1.20. 


Young Man in Modern Life, The. By 
Beverly Warner, D. D. 85 cents. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, Philadelphia and New York 
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Book News 


Partial List of 


Funk & Wagnalls Company's 
———=sPRING PUBLICATIONS——— 


CAPTAIN JINKS, HERO 


By ERNEST CROSBY. 25 illustrations by DAN BEARD. A satirical novel on war 


and militarism. 12mo, cloth. Price, $1.50 postpaid. 


“ This is the best bit of satire that has seen the light for years. It is more than clever; itis 
brilliant. Its sarcasm is like pointed steel, while its humor is of the most rollicking order. In fact, 
it is hilarious with fun, while its pungency in satire is remarkable for keenness, and for the incisive 
way in which every point is driven home.’’—7he Philadelphia Item. 


UNDER MY OWN ROOF 


By ADELAIDE L. ROUSE. Illustrated. A delightful story of a home-building 
impulse. 12mo, cloth. Price, $1.20, net; postage, 13 cents. 


‘‘The book isso bright and captivating it may be read aloud, and that is saying much in these 
days of hurry and of hate of everything that isdull. A good, sound, cheerful, amusivg and whole- 
some book.”—7he Watchman, Boston. 


The BLACK CAT CLUB 


By JAMES D. CORROTHERS. oo silhouette illustrations by J.K. BRYANS. A 
humorous negro dialect story. I2mo, cloth. Price, $.1.00, net; postage, Io cents. 


“ The book may be called a picture of the negro in freedom and in a Northern city. There is a 
laugh for every page of the book and also for its inimitable illustrations of. the Black Cat’s autics.”— 
Louisville Courier Journal. 


NATHAN HALE, The Ideal Patriot - 


By WILLIAM ORDWAY PARTRIDGE, Sculptor. Illustrated. A history and a 
study of character. 12mo, deckle edges. Price, $1.00, net; postage, 10 cents. 


The RUSTLER 


By FRANCES McELRATH. Seven full-page illustrations by Edwin Willard 
Deming. A stirring novel of western life. 12mo, cloth. Price, $1.20, net; 


postage, 14 cents. 


DAN IEL EVERTON » Volunteer-Regular 


By ISRAEL PUTNAM. Illustrations by Sewell Collins. A timely novel of the 
Philippines. 1I2mo, cloth. Price, $1.20, net; postage, 14 cents. 


The BOER FIGHT FOR FREEDOM 


By MICHAEL DAVITT. A history of the South-African war from the Boer side. 
Profusely illustrated with views taken during the war. 8vo, cloth. Price, $2.00, 
et; postage, 20 cents. 


For Sale at all Bookstores 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK 
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Book News 


Some Authorities on Two Recent Novels Published by 


Henry Holt & Co. 


29 W. 23d Street, New York 


THE ASSASSINS 


A Romance of the Crusades. By NEVILL MYERS MEBAKIN. i2mo, $1.50 


“From the novel of modern life, however skillfully written, it is sometimes a pleasure to turn to some book 
which is so remote in its theme and so fantastic in its atmosphere as to seem to have no relation to the actual life of 
any period. * The Assassins’ is such a story, as extraordinary in its incidents as a tale out of the Arabian Nights, 
but, perhaps for that very reason, unusually sae: At the climax, the author gives his narrative 
a turn which is as surprising as it is artistic.'"—New York Tribune. 

“A historical romance, properly so-called, which for dignity, color and scholarship easity surpasses any of the 
stories which have recently been the craze. It has true human interest. There is pathos in the story ; and this, added 
to an historical mystery of absorbing interest, justifies one in giving ‘ The Assassins ’ a niche by itself..\—Brooklyn 
Eagle. 


“A well-wrought, spirited and highly imaginative piece of work. In its way, it fulfills the true function of 
romance."’—London Chronicle. 


THE WINDING ROAD 
By ELIZABETH GOUFREY. i2mo, $1.50 


“* A welcome relief from the current trend of fiction; it gives renewed novelty to what has long been forgotten. 
. The wife of the wanderer is the central figure of the story, a figure that grows in strength and pathos as 

the end approaches,"’—Book Buyer. 

“ A winningly fantastic story of a gypsy wanderer, a gypsy fiddle, and a girl who was not a gypsy. . . 
Miss Godfrey has contrived to combine and expand her materials in a fresh and original way, and has made a new 
and pretty tale.’’— Nation. 

“* A true romance of the road that always runs at nightfall straight into the enchanted land which, willy-nilly, 
must be explored to-morrow. . . By those to whom its speech is the vernacular and whose taste it ‘hits, it 
will be counted a beautiful book—a ‘a handful of well water to one a-thirst in the desert." —Chicago Post. 


The onaen have recently issued the 16th impressions of Hope’s RUPERT OF HENTZAU 
(lll’'d by Gibson $1.50) and of DEMOCRACY (blue cloth $1.00) 


Selvage of each yard stamped 
A. W. B. “* Boulevard Velvet ”’ 
WEAR GUARANTEED 


Liquals SilkVelvet 
at half the cost 


For sale at 


Philadelphia WANAMAKER’S New York 
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Book News 


THE GRIFFIN SERIES of new fiction, designed to furnish novels 


of a high class in convenient form, printed 
and bound in the best manner and at a moderate price. The initial volume is 


THE WESTCOTES 


By A. T. QUILLER-COUCH 


Illustrated by J. L. GEROME FERRIS. t12mo. Cloth. $1.00 


THE WESTCOTES has been running as a serial simultaneously in 7he Era in 
this country and Blackwood's Magazine in England. The London Specator and The 
Speaker both give it high praise. It is a charming tale, with all Mr. Quiller-Couch’s 
delicacy of touch and high literary quality. 

IMMEDIATELY SUCCEEDING VOLUMES WILL BE 


KENT FORT MANOR. | THE ARCHIERY OF SAMARA. 
By WiLlI4M HENRY BABCOCK, | A Russian Novel. By HENRY 
author of ‘‘ The Tower of Wye.”’ ILIOWIZI. 


THE EMBARRASSING ORPHAN. | LAST WORDS. 
By WILLIAM E. NorRRIS. By STEPHEN CRANE. 


Other volumes will be announced from time to time. 


THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF 


WHIST 


By LENNARD LEIGH and ERNEST BERGHOLT, with a chapter by W. H. WHITFELD, 
M.A., Cantab Crown 8vo. Cloth, gilt, $1.50 mez. 


No work of equal scope or of the same character has heretofore appeared. 





THIRD EDITION 


BRIDGE WHIST 


HOW TO PLAY IT 


By LENNARD LEIGH, Joint Author of “ The Principles and Practice of Whist.’’ The 
latest and most complete manual of Bridge, and the only work containing a 
cede of laws. 16mo. Cloth, $1.00. 

‘* The Best Book on Bridge.’’—Whist Editor of the Detroit Free Press. 


‘* Admirably suited for the use of those who wish to study the game.’’— Whist, 
Milwaukee. 


HENRY T. COATES & CO., Publishers, Philadelphia 





(Her First French Lesson) (Studying Spanish) 


I can teach you to speak French, German or Spanish in a short time and at little cost, 
without a professor, as you were taught to speak English when a child—by hearing it 
spoken. 

IT IS A NEW WAY AND A GOOD WAY, 

I simply repeat over and over again the Rosenthal lessons which are conceded to be 
the best way to teach language because they give you practical and necessary sentences. 

These lessons are good, but they don’t give the pronunciation by word of mouth. I do. 

I give you a vocabulary of 4,000 words, and give it as clearly and as naturally as 
though you were listening to a native Frenchman in Paris, a Spaniard in Madrid ora 
German in Beriin. 

Your ear, your eye, your tongue and your memory are all trained together. While 
you look at the lesson before you, you hear it spoken by me and you can repeat it yourself 
at the same time—or after me, if you like. 

You may take me up for an hour or a half hour in the evening at home, or carry me to 
your office, or take me with you on your vacation—it is recreation as well as study. 

I am a new kind of phone, and my voice isn’t tinny or rasping. 

I belong to the Wanamaker Language-Study Club, and you will find me at the 
Philadelphia or New York John Wanamaker Stores. 

If you can’t come to the store send in the annexed application form, together with the first 
payment of $5, and you will receive my complete equipment at once. 

By joining this club the entire cost is brought down to $40—$35 if you pay cash. 

Of the $40 you pay $5 down as club fee and first payment, and $5a month for seven 
months. 

Before this club was formed the 
equipment cost $67.50. ‘ 

The equipment for either language APPLICATION FORM 
consists of the phone, the special JOHN WANAMAKER, Philadelphia, Pa. 


listening device, the full series of 25 Ravowith please Sat t5- .00, . (membership fee and r~ 
aymen ease send m 

Rosenthal master-records and the 1o n “4 ) iiemueie. greet ge ge A 
Rosenthal text-books covering the Listening Device, 25 Records and a full set of 10 Rosen- 
thal Text-books. I agree to pay balance of $35 in 

complete course. 7 monthly payments of $5.00 each. 
Iam at liberty toreturn the equipment, prepaid and 
undamaged, within three days and the amount paid is 


Test me three days, and if to be refunded. 
you don’t like me send me back 
and receive the amount you 


| (Specify which Language you want.) B.N. 5. 
CUT THIS OUT 





Book News 


SPECIAL BARGAIN BOOKS 


R. H. Russell’s Illustrated Books 


England. Eighty drawings of English life | 
and landscape, sympathetic, and in some 
cases humorous. ByC J. Taylor. Bound 
in boards with a pictorial cover by Mr. 
Taylor. Size, 12x18 inches. $5.00. Our 
price, $1.00. 


Three Cities. Reproductions of paintings, 
drawings andsketches madein New York, 
London and Paris. By Childe Hassam. 
Printed on large pages. Size, 14x19 
inches. Boardcover. $3.50. Our price, 
85 cents. 


In Laughland. 
pictures. 
design. 
inches. 


Animal Jokes. A book of amusing draw- 
ings of animals, By Mary Baker- Baker. 
Bound in boards with cover lithographed 
in colors. Size, 9x12 inches. $1.25. 
Our price, 25 cents. , 


Cuba at a Glance. By E. B. Kaufman and 
A. O’Hagan. With introduction by T. 
Estrada Palma, president of the Cuban 
Junta, and contributions from Richard 
Harding Davis, Frederic Remington and 
Grover Flint. Paper cover, 50 cents. Our 
price, 15 cents. 

A collection of humorous 
With a characteristic cover 

By Henry Mayer. Size, 12x14 

$1.75. Our price, 60 cents. 


Katooticut. A story for children relating 
the extraordinary adventures of a rooster 
(Katooticut), an owl, dog, and cat. By 
C. F. Carter. Hlustrated with full-page 
drawings by J. M. Conde. Bound in 
boards with a coverdesignincolor. Size, 
7x9 inches. $1.00. Our price, 40 cents. 


The Dumpies. Discovered and drawn by 
Frank Verbeck. Tale in prose and verse, 
recounting the adventures of a race of 
dumpy little people who live in the land 
of Low Mountains. Size, 6 x 10° inches, 
with 130 illustrations, and an attractive 
cover in color by Mr. Verbeck. 75 cents. 
Our price, 20 cents. 


Shapes and Shadows. A book of poems. 
By Madison Cawein. Printed on deck- 
le edge paper. Size, 54x74 inches. 
Cloth cover stamped in color. $1.25. 
Our price, 25 cents. 


Cupid and Coronet. Twenty-four full-page 
drawings of social life in pen and ink, ac- 
companied by appropriate texts. By 
Malcolm A. Strauss. Printed on heavy 
plate paper. Size,gxi12inches. Bound | 
in boards. $1.00. Our price, 45 cents. | 


An Alphabet of Indians. 
erett Williams. A gallery of American 
Indian types. Mr. Williams and his wife 
went into the Indian reservations and 


| The Slambangaree and Other Stories. 
Ten stories for children. By R. K. 
Munkittrick. Printed on hand-made, 
deckle edge linen paper, and tastefully 
bound. Size, 44% x 634 inches. 75 cents. 
Our price, 10 cents. 


By Emery Lev- 


| Mr. Isolate of Lonleyville. A collection 


actually lived among his inodels, severing 
all connection with civilization. Twenty- 
six full-page drawings together with 
many illustrated initials and descriptive 
text. Bound in boards, with cover design 
in color. Size,9x12inches. $2.00. Our 
price, 50 cents. 


Just Rhymes. A collection of humorous 
poems. By Charles Battell Loomis. Fifty 


drawings by F. Y. Cory. Bound in boards | 
with curious cover design in colors. Size, | 


6x8inches. $1.00. Our price, 20 cents. 


| Fables for the Times. 


of humorous short stories on the life of 
the much ridiculed suburban resident. 
By C. C. Converse. Decorations and 
initial letters drawn by R. M. Wright. 
Bound in boards. Size, 6xg inches. 
Paper cover. 50 cents. Our price, 
10 cents. 


A collection of 
modern fables. By H.W. Phillips. Illus- 
trated by 20 humorous full-page drawings 
by T. S. Sullivant. Size, 9% x12 inches 
$1.00. Our price, 25 cents. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK 





Book News 


FORTY FAMOUS NOVELS 


20 cents each; by mail, 26 cents 


Cloth Bound Books at the Price one usually Pays for Paper Books 


Copyrighted books printed from the same type as the expensive editions, 
only on cheaper paper 


The Great K. and A. Train Robbery. By 
Paul Leicester Ford, author of ‘‘ Janice 
Meredith ’’ and the ‘‘Hon. Peter Sterling.’’ 


A Puritan’s Wife. By Max Pemberton, 
author of ‘‘ The Phantom Army.’’ 


‘American Wives and English dusbands. 
By Gertrude Atherton, author of ‘‘ Senator 
North.’’ 


Bonaventure. By George W. Cable, author 
of *‘ The Cavalier.’’ 


The Rudder Grangers Abroad. By Frank 
R. Stockton, author of ‘‘ Pomona’s 
Travels.”’ 


I, Thou and the Other One. By Amelia 
E. Barr, author of the ‘‘ Bow of Orange 
Ribbon.”’ 


Tales of Our Coast. Sea stories by S. R. 
Crocket, Gilbert Parker and others. 


Driven Back from Eden. By E. P. Roe, 
anthor of ‘‘The Opening of a Chestnut 
Burr.’’ 


Captain Shannon. By Coulson Kernahan, 
author of ‘‘ The Wise Man and the Fool.’’ 


Dr. Dodd’s School. By James L. Ford, 
author of ‘‘ Hypnotic Tales.’’ 


A House in Bloomsbury. By Mrs. Oli- 
phant, author of ‘‘ Makers of Florence.”’’ 


A Fair Barbarian. 
Burnett, author of 
rie’s.’’ 

The Uncalled. By Paul Laurence Dunbar, 
author of ‘* Lyrics of Lowly Life.’’ 


The Splendid Spur. By A. T. Quiller- 
Couch, author of ‘‘ A Ship of Stars.’’ 

Simon Dale. By Anthony Hope, author of 
‘* Prisoner ef Zenda.”’ 

Face to Face. By Robert Grant, author of 
‘* Unleavened Bread.”’ 

Within the Capes. By Howard Pyle, 
author of ‘‘The Merry Adventures of 
Robin Hood.’’ 

Mademoiselle de Berny. By Pauline Brad- 
ford Mackie, author of ‘“A Georgian 
Actress.’’ 


By Francis Hodgson 
‘*That Lass o’Low- 


] 
| 
' 


| Free Joe. 


| With the Best Intentions. 


| 


The Heart of Toil. By Octave Thanet, 
author of ‘‘ Expiation.”’ 

By Joel Chandler Harris, author 
of ‘‘ Uncle Remus.’’ 

Across the Chasm. By Julia Magruder, 
author of ‘‘ The Violet.”’ 

Seven Oaks. By J. G. Holland, author of 
‘* Bitter Sweet.’’ 

Her Sailor. By Marshall Saunders, author 
of ‘‘ Beautiful Joe.’’ 

The Cigarette Maker’s Romance. By F. 
Marion Crawford, author of ‘‘ In the Palace 
of the King.’’ 

Dr. Pascal. By Emile Zola, author of 
‘*Rome.”’ 

Blix.. By Frank Norris, author of ‘Octopus.’ 

Pocket Island. By Charles Clark Munn, 
author of ‘‘ Uncle Terry.” 

People of Our Neighborhood. By Mary 
E. Wilkins, author of “A Humble Ro- 
mance.” 

Under the Great Bear. By Kirk Munroe, 
author of ‘‘ The White Conquerors.”’ 

The Last Meeting. By Brander Matthews, 
author of ‘‘ His Father’s Son.”’ 

Young Blood. By W. E. Hornug, author 
of ‘‘ The Amateur Cracksman.’’ 

The Continental Dragoon. By Robert 
Neilson Stephens, author of ‘‘ An Enemy 
of the King.”’ 

Tekla. By Robert Barr, author of ‘*The 
Mutable Many.’’ 

The Herb Moon. By John Oliver Hobbes, 
author of ‘‘ Robert Orange.”’ 

The Light of Scarthey. By Egerton Cas- 
tle author of ‘‘ The Pride of Jennico.’’ 
Ashes of Empire. By Robert W.%Cham- 

bers, author of ‘‘ Cardigan.”’ 

Active Service. By Stephen Crane, author 
of ‘‘ The Red Badge of Courage.’’ 

In Hostile Red. By J. A. Altshelter, au- 
thor of ‘‘ Herald of the West.”’ 

By Marion 


, 


Harland, author of ‘‘ Judith.”’ 
Guerndale. By F. J. Stimson, author of 
‘*The Residuary Legatee.”’ 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK 





Book News 


Pete a 


EVERY MONTH TELLS OF THE LATEST 


BO O KS endeavoring to tell just what a book is like and let 
Book 


you decide whether it’s one you want. 

NEws reviews more books in a year than any other literary 
journal, fully 5,000 being subscribed. There is a close 
and discriminating classification, so that a few moments’ 
reading will put you in touch with the latest book on your 
favorite subject. Reviews by Dr. Talcott Williams and 
other reviewers, written expressly for Book NEws, 
together with reviews selected from the most authori- 
tative periodicals of England and America. The style 
of binding, the price and size are also given, and when 
you have read of a book in Book NEws you know all 
about it that you possibly can until you read the book 
itself. 


5 cents a Copy 50 cents a year 
JOHN WANAMAKER 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORE 


Ladies who prefer to use a nice 


quality of stationery for 


their correspondence, should inquire 
for Crane’s Ladies’ Note Papers and 
Envelopes to match (the old and relia- 
ble line). These goods are presented 
in Superfine and Extra Superfine 
Brands, the latter being unsurpassed 
in Purity, Tone and Beautiful Soft 
Finish by even the finest foreign pro- 
ductions. Sold by all Stationers, in 
a variety of tints and surfaces. Manu- 
factured and supplied to the trade 
only by 


Z. & W. M. CRANE, 
Dalion, Mass., U.S. A. 
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